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PREFACE. 



I 



These Lessons are based on the interpretation of re- : 
ligion and of Christianity that is presented in the writings 
of Dr. James Martineau. 

Some questions are followed by text-references onl}'; 
these references will help the scholars to think out for 
themselves the proper answers. The other references, 
which are included in brackets, throw further light on the 
subjects discussed, but are of less importance ; if it is 
thought best, the teachers can omit them. The questions 
which have neither answers nor text-references will at 
least suggest topics for the teachers to discuss and 
explain. 

The notes at the end of each Lesson are intended for 
the use of the teachers only, and will help them to explain 
in their own words the topics of the Lesson. But many 
of the references to books are intended for advanced 
students, who ma}* wish to investigate more thoroughly. 
Quotations are often condensed without any indication of 
the omissions ; but the author's meaning, in every case, 
has been carefully preserved. 



IV PREFACE. 

The poetry and the golden texts, at the head of each 
Lesson, should be carefully memorized. 

The value of this course of studies is threefold. First, 
it aims to gather up the preceding education in the lower 
classes of the Sunday School into a clear and comprehen- 
sive whole ; second, it will be found useful in these days 
of conflicting doctrines, as helping to separate the essen- 
tial from the non-essential in Christian belief; and third, 
it has been the aim of the author to place these central 
truths in clear relations with the faith and practice of the 
Christian churches. 
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LESSONS IN RELIGION. 



I. 



THE FATHER. 

To VLB there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 

things. — 1 Cob. vUi. 6. 

Fatlier and Friend ! Thy light, thy love, Thy children shall not faint nor fear. 

Beaming through all thy works, we see; Sustained by this delightful thought, — 

Thy glory gilds the heavens above. Since thou, their God, art everywhere. 

And all the earth is full of thee. They cannot be where thou art not. * 

BOWEING. 

1. Why do we believe in only one God? Because evi- 
dently only one Mind controls the universe.^ — Why must this 
Mind be personal? ^ He cannot he of a lower rank than man, 
— How do persons differ from brutes ? A person can think 
of his own thoughts and feelings^ and 'prefer those that are 
rights 

2. What is the first distinctive Christian truth about 
God? John iv. 24/ — What does this mean? That he 
is a personal^ Mind everywhere present, John iv. 21. — 
How, then, can we approach him? John iv. 23.' — What 
else does it imply ? That he is perfectly holy and loving} — 
Why is he often thought of in human form ? Ex. xxiv. 
9-11. It pictures^ in an imperfect Jewish tray, his true 
personality. 

3. What are the Old Testament names for God ? Deut. 
X. 12 ? Ex. vi. 3 ; 2 Sam. vii. 26. — What do'they mean? 
That he is powerful and faithful.^ — What does " the 
Father" mean? 1 John iv. 16. — Why is it called the 
** Christian" name? Because Jesus used only this name, 
except when quoting from or referring to the Old Testament. 
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4. In the New Testament is Jesus ever called " God the 
Son " ? — Does " Son of God " mean the same as " God 
the Son " ? 1 Cor. xv. 28. — What does it mean ? John 
X. 36. (Lesson V.) 

5. What is the Holy Spirit? Matt. iii. 11 ; Luke xi. 13. 
In its highest meaning it is the presence of God as revealed in 
all Christlike love for our fellow-men}^ — To whom alone is 
"glory" offered ?^^ Gal. i. 4 ; Phil. i. 11, ii. 11, iv. 20. 

1. Diman's " Theistic Argument." Martineau's " Study of Religion." 

2. Personality, " the culminating fact of the world." " Higher than a person, 
nothing but a person can be." Martineau's " Types *' (ed. 1891), vol. ii, p. 215 j " Hours 
of Thought," vol. ii. p. 277. 

3. A brute can think of things, and so far has mind ; but a brute cannot " reflect,'* 
— i.e., think of his own thoughts Kadi feelings. Ibid. "Endeavors," pp. 354-356. 

4. True personality is " self-conscious reason and will." " Will " means here " the 
preferential power of the mind," preferring right to wrong. Ibid. " Religion," vol. ii. 
p. 174; "Types," vol. i. p. 92; " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 37. "The personality 
of God is clothing the First Cause with moral attributes." Tayler's " Faith and Duty," 
p. 308. For " in the freedom of the will a person is distinguished from a thing." 
Martineau's "Essays" (ed. 1866), vol. i. p. 372. This idea is lacking in even the 
noblest pagan thought of (lod. Ibid. " Types," vol. i. pp. 91, 92 ; " Seat of Authority," 
p. 419. " The will is the seat of personality." Emerson's " Swedenborg." 

5. On this truth, that God is " Spirit," in the Christian meaning of the word 
("Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 17-22), all other distinctive Christian doctrines rest. 
(See Lesson XXV. n. 11.) 

6. " All [true] religion consists in passing Nature by, in order to enter into direct 
personal relations with God." "Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 114; also "Religion," 
vol. ii. pp. 179-183. Christianity alone does this, and is therefore the only true religion ; 
for " to paralyze these [personal] relations is to relapse into paganism." Ibid. " Essays," 
vol. iv. p. 286. See also Boyd Carpenter's " Religion," lect. vii. 

7. " The fundamental idea of Christendom [is] the ascent through conscience into 
communion with God;** for "Christianity establishes the most intimate and solitary 
dealings between God and every soul." Martineau's " Studies," pp. 306, xxxix. 

8. " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 22-32. 

9. "God" means "powerful"; "Lord," or "Jehovah," "faithful as God of the 
Jews." Smith's Bible Dictionary," " Jehovah." W. R. Smith's " Prophets," p. 62. 

10. " Ecce Homo," pp. 163, 344, 345. It is " the presence and working of the 
spirit of Christ in every-day life." N. Smyth's " Christian Ethics," p. 253. For other 
explanations, see Lesson YIII. n. 5. 

11. "Glory" is never offered to the Holy Spirit, for the Spirit is evidently the 
same in personality as the Father, and not a different "person," — i. e., not a distinct 
self-consciousness. "Glory" is never offered to Jesus in the certainly apostolic 
epistles. 



II. 



IN HEAVEN. 

He is not fax from every one of us ; for in him we 
live and move and have our being. — acts xvii 27. 

God within, so close to me They fill my inward silences 
That every thought is plain, With music and with song ; 

Be Judge, be Friend, be Father still. They ever seem to say " My child, 
A.nd in thy heaven reign. Why seek me so all day ? 

Thy heaven is mine, — my very soul ; Kow journey inward to thyself 
Thy words are sweet and strong, — And hsten by the way." 

W. C. Gannett. 

1. Where did the early Hebrews think that God 
dwells?^ 2 Chron. xxx. 27; Ps. ii. 4, xiv. 2.— What 
was thought to separate him from us? Ps. civ. 2; Isa. 
Ixiv. 1. — What other belief in later times? Ps. cxxxix. 
7-10 ; Jer. xxiii. 24. — What belief about God's character 
did the sky picture ? ^ Ps. xlvii. 8. 

2. Where was it thought that he came to dwell on 
earth? Ex. xxxiii. 9 ; Ps. xviii. 6. — What did Jesus sav? 
John iv. 21. — What did Paul say? 1 Cor. lii. 16 ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16 ; Eph. ii. 21. — What else did he call the Christian 
brotherhood ? 1 Cor. xii. 27. — Why ? 

3. Is God more in one place than in another? Isa. 
Ixvi. 1. — What, then, does " Father in heaven "mean? 
Matt. vi. 9. That God is Spirit^ (see Lesson I.) and Father 
of all souls } — What is meant b}' ''heaven" here? The 
unseen heave^i of goodness and love} Matt. v. 12, xviii. 10, 
xix. 21 ; Luke xv. 18. — Is this far off or ever-present? 
John iii. 13; 1 John iv. 16. — What is ''the kingdom of 
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heaven " ? « Matt. v. 3. — What else called ? Luke vi. 20. 
— Can every one see it? Matt. v. 8 ; John iii. 3. — How 
was Jesus able to reveal it? John iii. 13. — Why called 
a " kingdom " ? It commands our obedience. 

4. What did Paul say? Rom. xiv. 17. Who are 

greatest in it? Matt, xviii. 4. — What is it compared to? 
Matt. xiii. 24-50. — Why?— Who shall enter it? Matt 
vii. 21; John iii. 5. — How did the Pharisees ''shut it 
up"? Matt, xxiii. 13. Bi^ not teaching true religion,— 
What does ''Thy kingdom come" mean? Matt. vi. 10; 
Rev. xii. 10. — Is God equally near to all souls ?^ 

5. What are the true "words of God"? (See the 
poetry.) AU truth that God teaches us. — How must they 
come to us? Matt. xvi. 17. — Where must we look for 
them? Deut. xxx. 11-14. 

1. " The special distioclion between the gods of the nations and the God of Israel is 
that he is 'the God of heaven.*" Ezra i. 2, etc. "Briefly Indicated by the single 
word • heaven.' '* Luke xv. 18 Griffith's " Divine Master," pp. 413, 414. 

2. God seemed holier when thought of as aloof from this world and above the sky. 
Matheson's *' St. Paul," p. 250. The gods of the nations were not holy. 

3. Pantheism " says that God is no more than Nature." Christianity says that he is 
also "a free divme life." *' Are we to find him m the sunshine and the rain, and to 
miss him \n our thought, our duty, and our love ? Far from it ; only m the former it is 
his Immanent life, in the latter it is his transcendent " life. This " transcendent nature 
we express by saying that he is * m heaven.* " Martineau's " Hours of Thought," vol. il. 
p. 110; "Religion," vol. ii. pp. 179, 180; "Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 82. 

4. " By substituting the Father in heaven for Father Abraham, Christ made morality 
universal." It " places all men in a relation of brotherhood." " Ecce Homo,*' p. 142. 

5. "The serene heaven of the divine life, the heaven of the love of God." Phillips 
Brooks's "Candle of the Lord,** p, 143. "Heaven, the kingdom of God within." 
Bushneirs "Christ and his Salvation," p. 450. J. F. Clarke's " Common Sense In B«- 
ligion," pp. 142-168 

6. "The reign of these two fundamental principles, — love to God as our Father* 
and love to men as our brethren." Griffith*s " Divine Master," p. 427. Paul also calls 
it " Christ," that is, the Christ-like spirit. Rom. viii. 9, 10 ; Gal. iv. 19; Eph. liL 17 j 
Col. i. 27. E. A. Abbott's " Bible Lessons," p. 240. 

7. " If you mean that there is for us no nearer to him and no farther from him, 
you give expression to the largest falsehood that can be framed." " Hours of Thought,** 
vol. i. p. 13 ; vol. ii. pp. 17-23. But he means nearness \n sympathy, not m place. 



HI. 



IN NATURE. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. — matt. vi. 28. 

The Lord is in his holy place. That wins the earth-born atoms 
In all things near and far; To glory of the air ; 

Shechinah of the snowflake he. He weaves the shining garments 
And glory of the star. Unceasingly and still, 

He hides within the lily Along the quiet waters, 
A strong and tender care. In niches of the hill. 

W. C. Gannktt. 

1. In Jesus' time, where was " the holy place "? Matt. 
xxi. 12, 13. [1 Kings vi. 15, 16, viii. 6 ; Hab. ii. 20.] 
— Why was it called holy? Matt xxiii. 21. — What was 
the Shechinah?* A bright light or ^^ glorg^'* thought to shine 
on the ark in the " holy of holies" 1 Kings viii. 10, 11 ; 
Lev. xvi. 2. [Ex. xxv. 22, xl. 34, 35 ; Num. vii. 89 ; 
1 Sam. iv. 4, 21 ; Rom. ix. 4 ; Heb. ix. 5.] — What was it 
thought to show? 77ie special presence of God. 

2. What was this ark? Deut x. 1. — What was in it? 
Deut. X. 4, 5, xxxi. 25, 26 ; 1 Kings viii. 9. — What was 
this meant to show? Tliat God is specially present where 
the laws of right are taught,^ — What taught them then ? — 
What teaches them to us now ? — Why does conscience 
reveal God more clearlj- than Nature does ? ' 

8. Yet how may God be called the Shechinah of the 
snowflake and glory of the star?* — How does he " hide 
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his care" within the lily? — How does the lily grow, and 
from what? — What are "the earth-born atoms"? The 
food of the plant coming from the earth. — What is the 
" glory of the air " and " the shining garments " ? — Who 
was Solomori? — What was his "glory"? 1 Kings x. 
14-27. 

4. Where did Jesus see the signs of God's presence? 
Matt. vi. 26-30. — Why did men not see this before? 
TTiey worshipped God in his power so much that they did not 
see his beneficence in little things^ — Where did the Psalm- 
ists and Prophets look for signs of his presence ? 1 Kings 
xix. 11-13 ; Ps. xix. 1-6, xxix. 8-5. 

5. What revelations of God are seen in Nature ? Power, 
Wisdom,^ Beauty J Fidelity^ Beneficence? — What are not 
seen?® Justice, Righteousness, Holiness^ — Pity^ Mercy ^ 
Forgivingness, — Personal Love, 

1. " A term not found in the Bible, but used by the later Jews." 

2. Griffith's "Divine Master," p. 429. The "two tables'' stood for all the laws 
of right. 

3. " The world [of Nature] reports the power, reflects the beauty, of the Supreme 
Cause ; but we cannot apprehend the positive grounds of trust and love without enter- 
ing the precincts of humanity," because God's immanence in Nature is a " self-limitation " 
by natural laws. But " through the human experiences of the conscience and the afiTec- 
tions the living God comes to apprehension and communion with us," as " a free divine 
life." Martineau's " Seat of Authority," pp. 36, 37, 17 ; " Religion," vol. ii. p. 180. 
Transcendence no denial of immanence. Ibid. " Religion," vol. ii. pp. 141-143. 

" Nature '' means here the material universe, as known by sight, etc. 

4. Explain how the snowflake is formed and how the starlight comes. 

5. " The loveliness of Nature never found due recognition till Christ's spirit came.^' 
E. A. Abbott's " Bible Lessons," p. 236. 

6. "The instincts" of animals most strikingly reveal God's "wisdom;" "the ap- 
prehensions of conscience report his righteousness.** " Seat of Authority," p. 74, 

7. " What science calls the uniformity of Nature, faith accepts as the fidelity of 
€k)d." "The constancy of creation is the direct expression of the good faith of God." 
"Hours of Thought," voL i. pp. 76,77. For beneficence, see Matt. v. 46. "God 
governs by general laws, which are plainly instituted for the good of all." Chan- 
ning's Works, p. 950. ** Hours of Thought,'* vol. 1. p. 74. Prof. C. C. Everett in 
"Forum," Sept. 1888, p. 74, etc. 

8. See Lesson IV. note 3. 



IV, 



IN MAN. 



God is Love ; and he that dwelleth in Love dwelleth 
in Qod, and God in him. — i John iv. le. 



" Where is your God P " they say ; 

Answer them, Thou Most Holy I 
Reveal thy secret way 

Of Tisiting the lowly. 
Come not in flashing storm 

Or bursting roar of thunder ; 



Come in the viewless form 
Of reverent love and wonder, 

Of duties grown divine. 
Which seltish longings still. 

Of sorrows taught to shine 
As shadows of thy will. 

Anon. 



1. What story does this poem refer to? 1 Kings xix. 
11-13. — Why did Elijah flee from his native land? — 
Why did he think to find God at Horeb? Ex. iii. 1-6, 
xix.*^^ 1-20, xxiv. 15-18. — Why did he think to find God's 
voice in the wind and earthquake and fire ? Because Moses 
had found it there, 

2. Had the still voice ever come to any one before? 
1 Sam. iii. 3-10. — Who was Samuel? The first of the 
Prophets^ and next to Elijah the greatest, — What did this 
voice mean ? That God would speak to them in their own 
soulSf rather than in the awful sights and sounds of Nature. — 
What, then, was this voice that came to Elijah ? — Did he 
need to go to Horeb to hear it? — What lesson did he 
evidentlv learn, then?^ 

3. What did Jesus say? John iv. 21. — Would he have 
looked for God at Horeb? — Why not? Acts xvii. 27. — 
Would Elijah have looked for God in the Tabernacle, as 
Moses did? — Why not? — How, then, was the religion of 
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the Prophets higher than that of Moses? — How did it 
differ from Christianity? It did not teach that God speaks 
in all souls.^ Luke xii. 57 ; Rom. i. 18-20. 

4. What did the Apostle say that God is ? 1 John iv. 
16. — How can we be sure of this? Bt/ dwelling in love. 
— What does this mean? — What is meant by "duties 
grown divine " ? — By " sorrows taught to shine " ? 

5. What does Nature fail to reveal to us? ' (See Les- 
son HI.) — Where only do we see these revealed ? In 
human souls, especially in the true saints.'^ — How did the 
Ark and the Shechinah suggest this ? — How can we find 
them revealed in ourselves? 1 John iv. 12. — In whom 
do we see these most clearly revealed?* 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

1. " The Holy Spirit does not come, like the visions that came to Moses in the 
wilderness, from the contemplation of the works of Nature." E. A. Abbott's "Bible 
Lessons," p. 230. Stanley's *' Jewish Church," vol. iL ; lecture xxx. pp. S40-344. 

2. " All our descriptions of the Spirit coming to the soul of man are figures, because 
God's Spirit has been with every soul from its first moment." Phillips Brooks's 
" Candle of the Lord/' p. 143. Acts xvii 27. See Lesson II. note. 

3. See Lesson III., the last question. The first three attributes (justice, etc.) are 
often confused; but each is higher and includes more than the preceding. So the 
second three. But all are united and completed in love. 

Words should be separated to discriminate ideas. As an attribute of God, justice 
inflicts " the inevitable punishment of sin." Bushnell's " Forgiveness and Law,*' 
p. 142. Martineau's " Studies," p. xxiii. ; " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 113. "The 
gods are just, and of our pleasant vices make instruments to plague us." King 
Lear. Righteousness is " respect for the rights of others ; " holiness or purity, " an 
entire separation from moral evil ; " pity or compassion is awakened by suffering ; 
mercy or forbearance delays punishment 2 Peter iii. 9. Griffith's " Fatherhood of 
Grod," p. 136L Forgiveness is removal of discord, not of aU punishment. Martineau's 
" Hours of Thought," vol. i. pp. 102-113, 217-228; vol. ii. pp. 50-62. But in all these 
we have only imperfect glimpses of God until they are pervaded by Christ-like love ; 
and Christianity is the only true religion^ because it alone teaches that God is love. 

4. " Through human hearts which reflect in any wise Christ's spirit, we may seek 
to realize what God is." N. Smyth's " Reality of Faith," p. 101. 

5. Christ-like love, symbolized by the cross, is not only personal but self-sacrificing, 
because it recognizes the infinite value of every soul. *' Hours of Thought," vol. ii 
pp. 258, 262} "Endeavors," pp. 483-484; " Ecce Homo," p. 180. 



V. 



IN OHRIST. 

God WCLS in Christ, reconciling the world unto 

himself. — 2 Cob. v. 19. 

In Christ I feel the heart of Gkxl By blessed ways before untrod 
Throbbing from heaven through earth ; To lift us to our crown ; 

Life stirs again within the clod, Holding his hand, my steadied feet 
Renewed in lovely birth. May walk the air, the seas ; 

In Christ I touch the hand of Gk>d, On life and death his smile falls sweet. 
From his pure height reached down. Lights up all mysteries. 

L. Labcom. 

1. What la a "prophet"? One who speaks religious 
truth as a message from God.^ Ex. vii. 1 (where Aaron is 
Moses' "prophet" because he "speaks for" Moses); 
Deut. xviii. 20. — Why was it thought that the divine 
spirit in the prophets came and went? Because it was the 
prophets* occasional wordsj and not their character and life, 
that made an impression, and were regarded as signs of God*s 
presence. Num. xi. 25, 29, xxiv. 2. [2 Chron. xv. 1.] 

2. Was Jesus called a prophet? Matt. xxi. 11. [Luke 
ix. 7, 8, xiii. 83, xxiv. 19; John iv. 19, vi. 14; Acts iii. 
22-26.] — Was he also more than a prophet? Matt. xvi. 
14-16. [Rom. i. 4; Heb. i. 1, 2, iii. 5, 7.]— What is the 
difference? Rom. viii. 14. [John i. 33, iii. 34, 35, viii. 35 ; 
Is. xi. 2.] — What does this mean ? That not his words 
only, hut his whole character and life, revealed God, 

3. What does " son of" mean? Representing, or reveal- 
ing, or morally resembling. Matt. xiii. 38, xxiii. 31 ; Eph. 
ii. 2. [Luke x. 6 ; Acts iv. 36 ; John viii. 44 ; Rom. viii. 14 ; 
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Phil. ii. 14 ; 1 Thes. v. 5.] — Why may we call Jesus "Son 
of man " ? * He revealed the true nature oj man cw God^s child, 
— What feeling did he express by it? His hvefor all men.^ 
Matt. XX. 28. [Matt. viii. 20, xi. 19, xii. 8, xvii. 12.] — 
Whv called " Son of God "? * He revealed GocTs true char- 
acter.^ John xii. 44. — How? 1 John iii. 16, iv. 7-13. 

4. What power did this " sonship " give him ? John i. 12. 
[John xvii. 21; Rom. viii. 15, 17.] — How are all true 
Christians sons of God? Rom. viii. 15, 16 ; Gal. iv. 6, 7 ; 
Heb. ii. 17. — How are all men?® — How was he the Son?^ 
Rom. viii. 29; Heb. ii. 10. — How, then, does *'God in 
Christ " reconcile the world ? John xii. 32 ; 1 John iv. 9. 

5. What does " holding His hand" (in the poetrj^) refer 
to? Matt. xiv. 31. — How do we touch or hold God's 
hand? By feeling the helpfulness of his love and providence, 
— What is meant by " walking the air," etc. ? Overcoming 
all obstacles and troubles. — By " lighting up mysteries " ? 

1. Martineau's " Stadies," pp. 40-45. Or one " who, foreseeing great national calam- 
ities, devotes himself to averting them by a reformation." *' Ecce Homo," p. 27- See also 
Stanley's " Jewish Church," vol. i. lect. xnii. and xix. ; W. R. Smith's " Prophets." 

2. Perhaps taken from Dan. vii 13, — meaning "the representative of humanity, 
alike in its feebleness and in its glory.'* Farrar's " Christ," ch. xxx. n. See also Prof. 
Toy's "Judaism and Christianity," pp. 353-354. 

3. " Delighting to call himself the Son of Man, delighting to call the meanest of 
mankind his brothers," " he identified himself with the interests of all human beings." 
"Ecce Homo," pp. 178,180. See also Schenkel's "Jesus," vol. i. p. 143-144; Mar- 
tineau's " Seat of Authority," pp. 336-355 ; and Matheson's " St Paul," p. 330. 

4. Applied first to David (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14), who, as King of Israel, represented 
God's rule over the nation. Then it came to mean the expected " Son of David " or 
"Christ" (Matt, xxvii. 42,48; John i. 49), and finally "he who is full of the filial spirit 
and thus reveals God's love." Gal. iv. 6, 7. " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 203. 

5. In a certain sense, by sharing God's inmost life, which is love, as a human son 
shares and expresses his father's life. 

" Son of Man by his love of man. Son of God by his love of God." Reviile's 
" Manual," p. 232. 

6. Luke XV. 20 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4. See " Hours of Thought," vol. i. pp. 191-202. 

7. " Only " and " only-begotten " mean " beloved <u t/ an only son. " Thus applied 
to Isaac,— Abraham's second son. Heb. xi. 17. "Only Son," in Gen. xxiL 2, is 
rendered by the Septuagint translators, " beloved Son." 
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HIS LOVE. 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven* 

Matt. ▼. 44, 45. 

Not with hatred's undertow And the penitent's desire 

Doth the Love eternal flow ; Opens every gate of Are. 

Every chain that spirits wear Deep below, as high above. 

Crumbles in the breath of prayer, Sweeps the circle of GK>d's Love. 

Whittibr. 

1. What is meant by God^s "wrath"? Rom. i. 18. 
[Matt. iii. 7 ; John iii. 36 ; Eph. v. 6.] The retribution 
which would mean wrath if it came from man} — What must 
it mean, coming from God ? A love that is working to save 
all souls*^ 1 Tim. ii. 4. — In what parables did Jesus teach 
this? Luke xv. 3-32. — By what name? Luke vi. 36. — 
What was his argument for it? Matt. vii. 11. 

2. What did the Old Testament teach ? Ex. xxxiv. 6 ; 
Ps. c. 5. — How does Christianity differ? Rom. iii. 29. 
[Jer. xxxi. 9; Hos. xi. 1.] — What other difference?' 
Luke XV. 4. [Isa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8 ; Mai i. 6, ii. 10.] 
— What third difference? Matt. v. 45; Ps. ciii. 13.— 
Does God love the good and evil alike ? * Rom. ii. 7, 8. 

3. What is it to be God's true children? To be like God. 
(See Lesson V. section 3). — What is it to be like God? 
Matt. V. 44. — Must not God be at least as good as this? 
Is. Iv. 9. — What, then, will God do to his enemies? — 
Does he ''hate" any of his creatures? — Why not? 
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Ps. cxlv. 8, 9. — Why do men ever think that he hates 
them ? — What makes the sky dark at night ? * 

4. Must not God destroy what he hates? — What alone 
does he hate ? Rom. viii. 3. — What is sin ? Selfishness, ® 
(Compare 1 John iii. 4 with Rom. xiii. 10.) — Why does he 
hate this?^ 1 John iv. 16. — How can he destroy it? 
1 John iv. 19. [Matt. v. 44, 45; Luke vii. 42, 43.] — 
What is love when destroying sin? Holiness? — While 
any sin remains in the universe, can he be perfectly 
blessed? — Why not? — What, then, must be the final 
result? Eph. i. 10. [Phil. ii. 10, 11 ; Col. i. 20.] « 

5. Does God's goodness ever change? Num. xxiii. 19 ; 
James i. 17. — Why not? 1 John iv. 16. — Did men ever 
think that it changes? Gen. vi. 6. — If God loves all 
souls now, must he not love them forever?® 

1 . " Deep, settled displeasure against sin," " God hates it,** " because it is the degra- 
dation of the souls he has made and loves." J. Young's " Life and Light," pp. 147, 148. 

2. " Love of man is as profound as hatred of sin in the divine nature." Ibid, p. 150. 

3. " The idea of the fatherhood of Grod had been slowly developing among Jews 
and Gentiles ; the former reached it through the conception of the nation as the son of 
God," " until in the New Testament we find each individual man expected to recognize 
his personal relations with Grod. " Toy's " Judaism and Christianity," pp. 86, 87. 

4. " The only true love for the bad is that which abhors their corruption, and seeks 

to arouse in them a like abhorrence." Channing's Works, p. 958. See Lesson U. 

note 7. 

5. " Love Divine, whose constant beam 

Shines on the eyes that will not see. 

And waits to bless us while we dream 

Thou leavest us because we turn from thee." 

6. Martineau'a " Types," vol. ii. p. 79. " Every sin we are capable of committing 
may be justly regarded as a sin of selfishness ; for in committing it we act as if we were 
mere isolated units, as if the universe and even Grod himself existed merely for our pri- 
vate gratification." Momerie's "Inspiration," p. 44 "A man who is thoroughly 
unselfish cannot act wickedly, though he may act foolishly." E. A. Abbott's "Bible 
Lessons," p. 231. " The sinfulness of sin is that it beats against love." N. Smyth's 
" Reality of Faith," p. 116. 

7. " Sin is kiUed by love; it could be killed by nothing else." J. Young's "Life 
and Light," p. 151. 

8. Human life is therefore not mere probation, but education. 



VII. 



HIS HOLINESS. 

" The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost." — luke xu. lo. 

Thou hidden Love of God, whose height, Is there a thing beneath the sun 
Whose depth, unfathomed, no man knows, That strives with thee my heart to share ? 

I see from far thy beauteous light ; Ah Y tear it thence and reign alone, — 

Inly I sigh for thy repose. The Lord of every motion there. 

Wesley. 

1. What is the first meaning of " holiness"? " Sepa- 
rateness^* for some religious reason or purpose. Lev. xx. 
25; Num. vi. 1-8. — Did it necessarily imply goodness? 
Ex. xxix. 37, XXX. 29. — Why were even things and 
places "holy*'? As ^^ set aparU^^ Ex. iii. 5; Lev. xvi. 
2. [Ex. xxviii. 2, xxix. 33, xxx. 32 ; Num. iv. 15 ; Ps. 
V. 7, XX. 6, xxiv. 3.] — Why the Hebrew nation? Lev. 
XX. 24. — What else did they call themselves, and why? 
Ps. xxx. 4 ; Dan. vii. 18. — Who are " the saints" in the 
New Testament? AU professed Christians} Acts ix. 13 ; 2 
Cor. i. 1. — In what sense? — Were these " saints " always 
saintly? 1 Cor. xi. 17-22. 

2. How did God^s " separateness " come to mean his 
righteousness? * (See Lesson 11. note 2.) Where does the 
New Testament distinguish these? Eph. iv. 24.' — Why? 
Because '^holiness** often still meant mere ^^ separatenessp* and 
not necessarily goodness.* 1 Cor. vii. 14 ; 1 Peter ii. 9. — 
What Jewish sect was proud of this holiness? Luke vii. 
36-39, xviii. 11. 
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3. How does true holiness^ differ from mere virtue? — 
What does Christian holiness include ? A hatred of sin, 
that loves and tries to save the sinner.^ — Why? (See Lesson 
VI.) — Why is the Jewish idea not the highest? Becaus^^ 
lacking love or lacking moral strength j it keeps aloof from 
sinners.*^ — How did Jesus teach the highest idea ? By his 
example. Matt. ix. 11-13, xi. 19 ; Luke xv. 1. 

4. Why could this not have been safely taught in Old 
Testament times ? ® — Why do we separate the young from 
bad associates even to-day? — Is a monk any holier for 
living alone? — Is he a real Christian? — Are not some 
professed Christians really Jews in their notions of holiness 
and of God? — Who are real saints? 1 John iv. 16. 

5. Why is God's holiness pledged to save all souls? 
Rom. V. 8. (See Lesson VI.) — Why is it a *' hidden" 
love ? (See poetry above.) Because., in its retributions^ it 
is not at first seen to he love, 

1. "Wherever the word 'saint' occurs in the New Testament, it means simply 
Christian, without the attribution of personal merit." Dr. Hedge's " Reason in Re- 
ligion/' p. 442. "Nearly equivalent to the modem 'Christians.'** Conybeare on 
Rom. i. 2. 

2. " The change in the conception of holiness is due to the general moral advance of 
the community, the idea having been at first non-moraL" Prof. Toy (in a letter). 

8. Griffith translates.this, '* righteousness, which is the only true sanctity." "Di- 
vine Life," p. 47} «. 

4. " Mark never uses ' holy ' in a moral sense, but in that of ' consecrated, sacred 
one.'" (See Mark i. 24 j also Acta iv. 27) Griffith's "Divine Master," p. 397, n. 

5 . "An unaffected enthusiasm of goodness," — " no mere punctiliousness, but ardent 
and active, exceeding duty and outstripping requirement." " Ecce Homo," pp. 185, 159 ; 
also p. 163. "An element of passion in Christ-like holiness." "Lux Mundi," p. 415. 

6. " Entire separation from moral evil, except to plead with its slaves and recover 
them." But " there can be no [Divine] holiness that is not affectionate." Martineau's 
"Hours of Tliought," vol. ii. pp. 23, 31; "Studies," pp. 154, 187-188. 

7. *'The Jews had not yet learned to distinguish between sinners and the sin." 
E. A. Abbott's " Bible Lessons," p. 100. 

8. " A close and exclusive league of the virtuous had been necessary at an earlier 
time." "Ecce Homo," p. 260. 

2 



vin. 

HIS WORD AND SPIRIT. 

We have received the Spirit which is of God, that 
we might know the things that are freely given 

to ns of God. — 1 Cob. li. 12. 

Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known The myths and parables of the primal years, 

Man to himself, — a witness swift and sure. Whose letter kills, by thee interpreted 

Warning, approving, true and wise and pure. Take healthful meanings, fitted to our 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none I needs. 

By thee the mystery of life is read ; Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 

The picture-writing of the world's gray May well be felt. The unpardonable sin 

seers. Is to deny the Word of God within. 

Whittieb, 

1. What does "Word of God" usually mean now? 
The Bible. — What does it usually imply ? That every part 
of the Bible is absolutely true. — What objection to this 
meaning? That it is not in the Bible itself, — What other 
objection ? T^at many things in the Bible are not true.^ — 
But what does " Word of God " mean in the New Testa- 
ment? Usually Christian truth, wherever and however taught.^ 
Luke viii. 11 ; Acts iv. 31. 

2. Did Jesus regard the Old Testament as all true and 
divine? Matt. v. 39 ; see Ex. xxi. 23, 24. — What did he 
mean by "God's word" there? Mark vii. 13. Whatever 
we see to be true. — Why should we obey the Fifth Com- 
mandment? — When did he distinguish "God's word" 
from the mere "record," or Scripture?' John x. 35. 

3. According to Paul, how is God's word known? 
1 Cor. ii. 12-15, xii. 3.* — Where is this Spirit known to 
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each of us? In our consciences and hearts, Deut. xxx. 11-14 ; 
Matt. X. 20. — What is the Holy Spbit ? » (Lesson I. 5.) 

4. How does it reveal truth? The more of Christ-like 
love we have, the better we understand Chrisfs truth. John 
vii. 17. — Can bad men understand this truth? 1 Cor. ii. 
14. — What is the communion of the Holy Spirit ?• 

5. What is cant? Saying what we do not believe or do 
not understand. — In what sense of the word' are creeds 
necessary? — In what sense dangerous? — What is the 
danger? Insincerity. — Why is this a "sin against the 
Holy Ghost " ? Matt. xii. 3 1 , 32. It is darkening our own 
consciences. — In what sense "unpardonable"?® 

1. Read Sunderland's "What is the Bible ? " pp. »7-lS3. 

2. Also the preaching of truth (Acts vi. 2) and the influence of truth (Acts vi. 7). 

3. Griffith's " Divine Life," p. 120. Alford's Greek Testament, at Jobn x. 36. 

4. Toy»a "Judaism and Christianity," p. 182. 

5. The " Spirit" is God's unseen presence and power, twice called "holy" in the 
Old Testament, but in the Jewish sense of holiness (see Lesson VII.). In the New 
Testament it is often called holy, usually in the distinctive Christian sense. "The 
Spirit of Christ is the most powerful manifestation of the Holy Spirit." Keville's 
" Manual," p. 246. Rom. viii. 9. " Holy Ghost" is old English for Holy Spirit 

The Spirit is " the coalescence of the divine nature with what we know to be the 
highest elements of our own," " the mystic implication of his nature with ours and 
ours with bis," and "may express itself chielSy in the uuconsciota attitudes and mani- 
festations of the mind," "conscience inseparably blended with" it. Martineau^s 
" Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 21 ; "Endeavors," p. 89 ; " Studies," p. 447 ; " Seat 
of Antliority," p. 75. It is the inflow of the divine life into receptive souls. "Hours of 
Thought," vol. i. pp. 1-16. But see Lesson IV. note 2. 

6. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. The fellowship of soul with soul which the Holy Spirit creates ; 
or the sharing of the Christ-like spirit, which " is revealed, not in solitude, but in com- 
munion and sympathy." The true Church is the brotherhood of those who are doing 
Christ-like work in the spirit of Jesus. 

7. Pour senses : (1) "There is no religion without a creed, — that is, without ideas.** 
Boyd Carpenter's " Religion," p. 319. (2) " The intellectual forms of man's faith vary 
with increasing knowledge." Tbid^ p. 10. (3) " Whatever the purity of the spiritual 
truth committed to men, they will always do what they can to enclose it in a framework 
of nnspiritnal dogma," — that is, of unpractical doctrine, which bad men can believe 
as well as good men. Toy's "Judaism,'* etc., p. 369. (4) "Conditions of Christian 
fellowship, means of fastening chaius on men's minds." Channing's Works, p. 486. 

8. J. P. Clarke's " Vexed Questions," pp. 19-36. 
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TRUE RELIGION. 

What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God?— MioAH vi. 8. 

What asks our Father of his children Reverence and trust and prayer for light to 

save see 

Justice and mercy and humility, The Master's footprints in our daily ways, — 

A reasonable service of good deeds, A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs. Firm rooted in the faith that Grod is good. 

Whittieb. 

1. What is the New Testament word for "true re- 
ligion"? Acts vi. 5, 7. — What did Jesus mean by the 
life of faith? (Compare Matt, xxiii. 23 and Micah vi. 8.) 
The humble walk with God, — In what sense should jus- 
tice precede mercy ?^ — Wliy must both precede faith? 
1 John iv. 20. — Does "religion" sometimes include all 
these ? — What is it strictly ? Our faith in God. 

2. What does "faith" usually mean in the Gospels? 
Reverenty obedient trust. Matt. viii. 10, xvii. 20. — How may 
we describe this ? As " looking up and not down," ^ — Does 
it ever mean doctrine? Never in the Gospels.^ — Who is 
the supreme object of faith? Mark xi. 22. — What does 
"faith in God" mean? A right spirit toward God,^ 

3. What does faith grow out of? Reverence.^ — What 
is reverence? The feeling due to " character above us.'* ^ — 
What is reverence for God called in the Bible? Job i. 1. 
[Prov. i. 7; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Col. ii. 22.] — What else does 
"fear" mean? Anxious dread. Matt. xiv. 26. — What 
false religion does this create? Superstition,^ 
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4. Why cannot mere hope of reward make us truly 
religious ? It has no reverence. — What false religion does 
it create? That of mere prudence? — Why is this sinful? 
It is selfish. (VI. 4.) " 

5. How does faith become belief? ^ Conscience reveals 
the moral law. — How does it become belief in a personal 
God? (I. 1, 2.)" Reverence is seen to imply it.^ — How 
is true belief important? As a motive for a true life. — In 
what, then, should a true life be " firm rooted " ? ■— Why ? 
— How does morality differ from religion ? ^^ 

1. "Few temptations are so severe as those our human love may offer our con- 
science." Martineau's "Endeavors," p. 378. 

2. " Some absorbing reverence which disenthralls the mind and gives it courage to 
be true." Ihid. p. 367. — Wliere do "hope" and "love" look? 

3. So too " in [Paul's] earlier Epistles, not at all in the modem sense of ' a body of 
doctrine.' This meaning begins to appear in the Pastoral Epistles" to Timothy and 
Titus. Farrar's " St Paul " (Dutton's ed. 1879), vol. ii. p. 191. But these Pastoral 
Epistles are not certainly Paul's. " To Saint Paul, faith meant the essence of the 
Christian life." Ibid. " Early Days of Christianity » » (Dutton's ed.), p. 176. — " Nothing 
so marks the degradation of our modem Christianity as the notion that faith is only 
opinion." " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 90. 

4. " Trust, implying some kind of self-surrender." E. A. Abbott's "Oxford Ser- 
mons," p. 66. — " Religion is the surrender of the finite will to the Infinite." Caird's 
" Philosophy," p. 296. « Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 70-71, 72. 

5. Martineau's " Ideal Substitutes for God," p. 10. Also see Momerie*s " Church 
and Creed," pp. 127-195. 

6. Worshipping mere power; see Momerie*s "Basis of Religion," pp. 29 »., 34, 39. 
(III. 5.) — See " Seat of Authority," p. 462, on fear awakening conscience. 

7. Martineau's "Types" (ed. 1891), vol. iL pp. 70-78. 

8. See the note at the foot of page 28. 

9. " The fundamental idea of Christendom, — ascent through conscience into com- 
munion with God." " Religion, in its ultimate essence, is reverence for a higher than 
ourselves,^* but " a Being of Living Will can alone be nobler than myself." Martineau's 
"Studies," pp. 306, 368 (also pp. 369,372); "Religion," vol. il pp. 26-39. See also 
"Types," vol. ii. pp. 221-235; "Ideal Substitutes for God," and "The Relation be- 
tween Ethics and Religion" (A. U. A. tracts). "Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 84-99. 

10. " The life of Duty " and " the life of Love," " The will ethically obeying and 
the heart spiritually surrendered," etc. Martineau's " Religion," vol. i. p. 26, also pp. 
1-36 ; vol. u. p. 31, also pp. 26-39. " Hours of Thought," voL ii. pp. 73, 164-168. 

11. These references will now merely give the numbers of the lessons and sec- 
tions ; n. means note. 



X. 



TRUE WORSHIP. 

Pure service and undefiled before our God and Far- 
ther is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.— James i. 27. 

For he whom Jesus lored hath truly Follow with reverent steps the great 
spoken : example 

The holier worship which he deigns to Of him whose holy work was doing 
bless good ; 

Restores the lost and heals the spirit- So shall the wide earth seem our Fa- 
broken, ther's temple, 

And feeds the widow and the fatherless 1 Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

Whittike. 

, 1. What was " worship" in ancient times? Gen. xxii. 
5-13. — What was "pure and undefiled" worship? Lev. 
ix. 1-4, xxii. 20, 21 ; Num. xix. 16-20; Matt. xv. 2, 20. 
— What feeling did this express ? Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 John i. 9. 

2. In what sense are religion and worship the same? 
As devout feeling} — But how may they be distinguished? 
As the inward feeling and the outward expression, — What 
did " religion" also often mean formerly? A71 act of wor- 
ship, or " religious service,*' ^ James i. 27 (old version). 

3. Why were sacrifices offered? Theg were thought to 
please God? — What were they called? Ex. x. 25, 26.— 
Who insisted on them ? Deut. xviii. 1-5.* — What do we 
often call "divine service " to-day ? — When is it a true 
service of God? When it is sincere worship, — Why is 
church-going a dut}' ? It helps us for cdl true sermce. 
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4. What is the true service ? IVust and love to God and 
doing good to man} Deut x. 12-19 ; Rom. i. 9 ; James i. 
27. — Who taught this ? « 2 Kings xvii. 13. — What did 
they say? 1 Sam. xv. 22. [Ps. xl. 6, li. 16 ; Prov. xxi. 3 ; 
Isa. i. 11; Hos. vi. 6; Mic. vi. 6, 7.] — What did Jesus 
say? Matt. v. 23, 24 ; John iv. 24.' 

5. What is "visiting the fatherless and widows"? It 
stands for all acts of pity and love. — What is "the world "? 
The selfishness and other evil in human life} John xvii. 15 ; 
1 Cor. ii. 12. — What, then, does James i. 27 mean? 
Thai not ceremx>nys hut goodness, best expresses our religion. 

1. " The essentials of worship, — love, trast, reverence." E. A. Abbott's *' Oxford 
Sermons," p. 82. "Social worship, — the kindling, among a fraternity of men, of the 
thoughts and aspirations that look direct to God.'* Martineau's " Endeavors,*' p. vii. 

2. James i. 27 is ao translated by Farrar in "Early Days,** p. 829. In Latin, 
"religio ** often meant a ceremony. 

3. "The primitive aim of worship undoubtedly was to act upon the sentiments of 
God." Martineau's " Studies," p. 36 ; " Seat of Authority," p. 458. 

4. Stanley's " Jewish Church,*' vol it pp. 448-460. Martineau's " Studies,*' p. 37. 

5. *' There is no mention of forms [in the Sermon on the Mount, as obligatory], for 
the whole life of Jesus was one unbroken service of God." Geikie*s " Christ," ch. 36. 

6. See V. 1 and n. 1 ; also, Stanley's " Jewish Church," vol. h. pp. 469-471. 

7. Griffith translates this as "worship in spirit, which is the true worship." 
"Divine Life," p. 47. 

8. " Hours of Thought," vol. i. pp. 22-80. 

Note to Lksson IX. 

8. At the first, feeling precedes belief. " Reverence for persons gives perception of 
truth in [spiritual] ideas.; " spiritual knowledge "comes through the moral elements ot 
our nature, by the presence of spiritual causes [t. e. holy characters] above us, noi hy 
the observation of material effects beneath «; ; " " the primitive conception of God emerges 
from the affections ; " " the religious faith of men is so immediate a product of their 
affections and conscience, that the logical thought stands to it chief y in a negative rela- 
tion, determining its limits and systematizing its form." Martineau's " Miscellanies " 
(1852), pp.207, 208; "Studies," p. xxxvii. ; "Essays" (Spencer's ed. 1866), vol. ii. 
p. 224; see also vol. i. pp. 352-854. N. Smyth's "Religious Feeling," p. 45. But 
belief, in turn, excites feeling. Ibid. pp. 109, etc. 

" Faith," as belief {see poetry of IX.), is " the natural hypothesis of a pure and good 
heart ; ". " a presumption in fovor of all beauty and sanctity " [as divine] ; " a revela- 
tion found in the conscience on retiring into itself ; *' " simple reliance on instinctive 
impressions of the good and true." Martineau's " Hours of Thought," vol. i pp. 91, 
92; "Studies," p. 184; "Essays," vol. i. p. 355. (XIII. 4, «. 3; XIV. n. 6) 
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LIFE THE TEST. 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 

Matt. vU. 21. 

The dear Lortl*8 best interpreters From scheme and creed the light goes out. 

Are humble human souls ; The saintly fact survives ; 

The gospel of a Christ-like life The blessed Master none can doubt, 

Is more than books or scrolls. Revealed in holy lives. 

Whittier. 

1. In old times, what was thought to show a religious 
spirit? 1 Sam. i. 3. — What was this meant to express? 
Gratitude, trust, and obedience, — What did it often be- 
come? A mere form. 1 Sam. xv. 22.- — What is a mere 
form ? — What may put meaning and value into any form ? ^ 

2. What did the prophets teach about mere forms? 
Hos. vi. 6 ; Micah vi. 6-8. — To what abuse are Sunda}^- 
keeping and church-going liable ? Of becoming mere forms, 
— How only can these customs do us good ? (X. 3.) — 
How may they do us harm, as mere forms? — Do they, 
then, in themselves prove us to be religious? 

3. How did the same mistake appear in New Testament 
times? ^ Matt. xv. 2. — In what other way?" Matt. vi. 
1, 5, 16, xii. 2. — In what third way? Matt, xxiii. 15, 28. 
[James i. 22, 23, 26.] — In what fourth way? Luke vi. 
46 ; James ii. 19. 

4. How has a similar mistake been often made since? 
By making creed-belief a test of religiousness.^ — In what 
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sense of "creed "may a bad man hold a true creed? 
(VIII. n. 7.) — In what sense can he not? — In what 
sense may even a true creed do harm? 

5. Did Jesus require any forms? Probably never, ^ — 
Yet how may some forms be sacred and useful? — What 
alone did he require? Mark xi. 22, xii. 29-34. — What 
did he mean by " faith " ? (IX. 1 , 2.) — How is true faith 
shown? Gal. v. 6. — How is this a part of " doing the 
Father's will"? — Why is conduct not always ("deed^* 
any more than "creed") a sure test?' 

1, " And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O'er all a coloring of its own. 
And kindled up, intense and warm, 
A life in every rite and form." 

2. " In an age when the religious spirit was dead> outward acts of religion were 
ostentatiously practised." " Religiousness was measured by the more or less complete 
observance of ten thousand Babbinical rules of ceremonial purity." For instance, the 
Babbis said that "he who does not wash his hands [that is, as a religious rite] after 
eating, is as bad as a murderer." Geikie's " Christ," chaps. 17, 36, 44. Read these 
and Farrar's " Christ." 

3. " The mere form of prayer, if repeated rightly and often, was counted as merit 
laid up in heaven." Geikie, ch. 34. 

4. '* For the religion of Christ has been substituted, all through the ages, a theory 
about him." Martineau's " Seat of Authority," p. 369. 

5. Baptism, having been made familiar by John the Baptist, was adopted by the 
early Christians as an expressive form, but without authority from Jesus. John iv. 2. 
Maiiineau's ** Studies," pp. 62-64. — Mark xvi. 16 is acknowledged by most scholars to 
be a late addition. Probably so is Matt, xxviii 19 ; for the Apostles are never recorded to 
have used this form, but they always baptized simply " in the name of the Lord Jesus." 
Acts xix. 5; " Seat of Authority,'* p. 137 and note t, pp. 516-521, 603-605. 

What has been considered Christ's command to observe " the Lord's Supper " (Luke 
xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25) was simply a request to the eleven disciples to remember 
him in their yearly Passover suppers together. Ihid. " Studies," pp. 64-68 ; " Seat of 
Authority," pp. 521-546; "Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 90, 91. 

6. " We may so exalt activity above thought and feeling as to foi^et that its real 
worth depends upon the thought and feeling behind." " Action and dogma are equally 
the expression of a life within, and may be equally precious so long as they are flooded 
with that life." Drummond's "Spiritual Religion," pp. 47, 48. — " Conduct is of no 
value, except as it springs out of character." L. Abbott's "Signs of Promise," p. 233. 



XII. 

THE PRESENT HEAVEN. 

Neither shall they say, Lo here ! or, lo there ! for, 
behold, tho kingdom of God is among you. 

LuKB xvii. 21. 

O restless spirit ! wherefore strain Back to thyself is measured well 

Beyond thy sphere ? All thou hast given ; 

Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain. Thy neighbor's wrong is thy present hell ; 
Are now and here. His bliss, thy heaven. 

Whittikb. 

1. In Bible times, where was heaven placed? Acts i. 
11, vii. 55. — Who dwelt there? Gen. xxviii. 12, 13. — 
Who were said to be taken there? Heb. xi. 5 ; 2 Kings 
ii. 11. — Where were all others supposed to go at death? 
Ezek. xxxi. 14.* [1 Sam. xxviii. 11-15; Matt. xii. 40.] 
— In what sense alone was it ever punishment in the Old 
Testament?* Prov. x. 27. [Job iv. 7, xviii. 6, 18.] — 
What does the word " hell" reall}' mean there?' Merely 
deaths or the underworld, Isa. xxviii. 15. 

2. What resurrection did the later Jews expect? To 
rise from this underworld and resume their bodies,^ — How 
would the earth be changed? AU evil would he removed. 
2 Peter iii. 13; Rev. xi. 15. — How was this described? 
Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 10. — What did this mean? That this 
world would he made a heaven. — But how will this really 
come about? Matt. vi. 33. — Do you believe that the dead 
will ever return to this earth? — Whj' not? 

3. What common mistake to-day about '* the kingdom 
of heaven" ? It is often taken to helong to the future life only. 
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— What did Jesus mean by it ? ^ (II. 3,4.) — What makes 
the real heaven?® — Why is it everlasting? — Where? — 
Why can change of place make little difference? 

4. What is the real hell? Selfishness J — How is this a 
pnnishment?® (VI. «. 1.) — Why can it not be escaped? 

— Can it be everlasting ? » (VI., VII .) 

5. What "judgment-day" did the early Christians 
expect? 2 Thes. i. 7-10; 2 Peter ii. 9, iii. 7, 10-13. 
[Acts xvii. 31 ; Rom. ii. 16 ; 1 Cor. v. 5 ; Jude 6 ; Rev. 
vi. 17.] — What was to follow? Rev. xxi. 1. — What is 
the real judgment-day? John xii. 31.^^ 

1. "A gloomy underworld with gates and bars, tenanted by joyless sbades, whose 
existence runs a gray, uncheckered course, severed from the life of the great world 
above, and cut off from living communion with Gk)d.*' Toy's " Judaism and Chris- 
tianity,** p 378. See Huidekoper's "Mission to the Underworld.** 

2. " The conception of ' hell ' [as painful] is not found in the Old Testament } there 
is no local distinction in Sheol [the underworld] between good and bad, no apparatus 
of reward and punishment** Toy, p. 404. 

3. "The reward of the righteous is long life on earth (Prov iii. 16); the punish- 
ment of the wicked is premature death.'* " The sanctions of the Mosaic law are wholly 
temporal." Ibid. pp. 404, 382. 

4. /6iV. pp. 389, 392. 

5. See Mark x. 14, 24, xii. 34 ; Luke x\n. 20, 21 ; Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 20. In 
Luke xviL 21, "within you** should be rendered "among you,** — that is, Jesus and 
his disciples already were the members of this kingdom. 6riifith*s " Divine Master," 
p. 206. Compare Luke xi. 20. 

6. "The essence of heaven is love, the power of going out of one's self in sympathy 
with others, giving one*s self in the service of others.** J. F. Clarke*s " Common 
Sense in Religion,'* pp. 149-155. 

7. "The most real hell is selfishness ; this is the great gulf fixed between the evil 
and the good." " Selfishness is a hell which men carry in their own bosoms, wherever 
they go.** Ihid. p. 156. — Explain the picture-language of Matt v. 22, xviii. 9, xxiiL 33, 
etc. " Hell,** in Matt. xi. 23, Luke xvi. 23, etc., is merely the underworld. 

8. "The repugnance to God, of the soul which is inwardly selfish.** Clarke*s 
" Orthodoxy,** p. 376 j also pp. 875-382. — « Sin its own penalty." 

9. Ibid. pp. 366-371, 379, 386-390. 

10. John xii. 47. — "Not a matter of future time, but of all time; or rather, not 
a matter of time at all, but an eternally acting principle," " involved in the develop- 
ment of a moral nature.** "The devastating mistake of ages of imperfect faith, that 
the emphasis and crisis of life is carried forward into the next world." Munger'a 
" Freedom of Faith,** pp. 63, 9, 285. Clarke's "Orthodoxy,** pp. 324r-351, 376-878. 



XIII. 

THE FATHERS' FAITH. 

After the way which they call heresy, so worship 
I the Qod of my Fathers.— acts xxiv. 14. 

We may not think our fathers' thought ; Oh, may that faith our hearts inspire 

Their creeds our lips may alter ; To earnest thought and labor; 

But in the faith they dearly bought So shall we share its heavenly fire 

Our hearts shall never falter. With every friend and neighbor. 

J. W. CUADWICK. 

1. What was Paul's " gospel" ? Justification b^ faith. 
Rom. i. 16, 17, iii. 28. [Gal. i. 6, 7, ii. 14-16, lii. 2, 24, 
V. 1-6.] — What was the general principle of it? That God 
asks not ceremonies^ or mere good habits,^ but a right spirit. 
(IX. 1, 2, X. 3, 4, XI. n. 6.) — How did he apply it? To 
prove that the heathen might become Christians withorU Jewish 
ceremonies, Rom. iii. 28-30, x. 12. 

2. What was one of his arguments for it? That it was 
an old truth revived,^ — How old ? Rom. iv. 1-3. — What 
was new in it? (IV. n. 5.) — How old was Judaism? 
Rom. X. 5. — What did he call the Christians ? Gal. iii. 7. 
— Why? • 

3. What is Christian Liberalism to-day ? The essence of 
PauVs gospel — What is our special application of this 
gospel? That character^ that is, ^^ faith **^ (I^0» ** ^^^^ 
important than any dogma^ or ceremony. 

4. What is often meant by "a faith"? — A spiritual 
truth,^ or a principle of character and life. — How is real 
belief in it proved ? By the right spirit in character and 
life. — How may those who seem to differ reallj^ hold the 
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same faith? Their dogmas may he different ways of stating 
the same truths, or " ideas" * (VIII. n, 7.) 

5. What can we say of many dogmas ? 2^ey once ex- 
pressed some true faiths — How, then, shall we " keep the 
faith " ? 2 Tim. iv. 7. By putting it into new statements J — 
Why ? 27ie old creeds become misunderstood,^ 

1. "Justification by faith, an affectionateness in God that looks to what we are, 
rather than to what we do,"— that is, to our love, rather than our deeds (XI. n. 6). 
Martinean's " Studies," p. 461, also pp. 405-407. It means that *' the motive, and not 
the action^ makes a man good or bad." £. A. Abbott's " Bible Lessons," p. 172. *' Chris' 
Han morality is based on this?* Matheson*s '* Natural Elements " etc., p. 175. Hedge's 
"Keason in Religion," pp. 320-328. Clarke's " Orthodoxy," ch. ix. (I. 2, n. 4) 

2. Jesus argued similarly in Matt. t. 17, ix. 13, xii. 7, xxii. 31-33. 

3. "Faith," in modern usage, often means, but incorrectly: (1) a ra^tona/ " doc- 
trine," and (2) a " dogma,"— that is, a doctrine " that claims to be final and infallible.'* 
Momerie's " Preaching and Hearing," pp. 304-30& " The sin of dogmatism lies in its 
attempting to pose as a final authority, and to limit the operation of the truth to the 
system " of which the dogma is a part Carpenter's " Religion,'* p. 87. (VIII. n. 7.) 

" The hope of the future seems to lie in a Church which has the will and the wisdom 
to distinguish between doctrines of faith and theological dogmas." Bruce's " Chief 
End of Revelation," p. 276. — See Fisher's "Faith and Rationalism," p. 15. 

4. " Faiths ascend, " that is, " truths of the conscience and the heart,** — spiritual 
as distinguished from ra^ton/z/ truths. Martineau's "Endeavors," p. 136. "The 
greatest truths are communicated to spiritual apprehension through kindling faith, 
affection, and thought." Thorn's "Laws of Life,'* p. 22. "Spiritual truth can never 
be accurately stated in intellectual forms.** "No truth is religious which depends 
upon a logical demonstration." L. Abbott*s "In Aid of Faith,** pp. x, 81. " Spiritual 
truth is discerned by the spirit [i. e, the heart and conscience] instead of intellectually." 
F. W. Robertson in " Life," vol. ii. p. 160. — See ** faith " in the poetry, above. 

6. As in Latin and English the same idea is expressed by different words. " There 
are dialects of thought as well as of speech.** "Through the Church [there is in all 
ages] a certain common essence of sentiment," " the fibres of a commmon spiritual 
life.** Martineau's " Studies," p. 400; " Seat of Authority," p. 134; " Essays " (1866), 
vol. ii. p. 418. " The principles are eternal ; the dogmas in which they are embodied 
are limited and transient.** Hedge's " Reason in Religion,** p. 408 ; also " Ways of the 
Spirit," pp. 348-356; and L. Abbott's ''In Aid of Faith,*' p. xL 

6. " Every fiction that has ever laid strong hold on human belief is the mistaken 
image of some great truth." Martineau's " Endeavors,** p. 48. 

7. "Preserve its essence by translation into other forms of thought.** Ibid, 
•* Studies," p. 857. " We must have in every age good working creeds, if we are to keq> 
the faith." N. Smyth's " Reality of Faith," p. ix. (VIII. ». 7.) 

8. As when the Latin Bible of the Catholic Church had become unintdligible to 
the people, the Reformers translated it 



XIV. 

ALL GOODNESS BLESSED. 

And Jesus said, Forbid him not; for he that is 
not against us is for us.— luke u. so. 

Call him not heretic whose works attest The blindest faith may haply save ; 

His faith in goodness, by no creed confessed ; The Lord accepts the things we have ; 

Whatever in Love's name is truly done And reverence, howsoe'er it strays. 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one. Will find at last the shining ways. 
Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word Whittikr. 

Is not against us, labors for our Lord. 

1. What does " heretic" mean in the New Testament? 
One who hy separating himself catises divisions} Titus iii. 
10.— What, then, is "heresy"? '' Party spirit:' Gal. 
V. 20. — What kind of "false doctrine" is condemned? 
Immoral principles, [1 Tim. i. 10.] — What else ? " Doting 
about strifes of words:* 1 Tim. vi. 3-5. — What does this 
mean ? Strife about unpractical religious questions, 

2. What is usually meant by " sound doctrine "? The 
teaching of practical religion,^ Matt. vii. 28. [Rom. vi. 17 ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26 ; 2 Tim. iv. 2 ; 2 John 9.] —What other 
meaning? A principle of practical religion,^ (XIII. 4, 
and n, 4.) Titus ii. 1. [1 Tim. iv. 6, vi. 1, 3.] — What does 
the poet (above) mean by " creed "? (VIII. n, 7.) 

3. What is the parable of the Sheep and the Goats? 
Matt. XXV. 31-40. — What is meant by "all nations"?' 
The pagan world. — Why were these good men not yet 
Christians ? They had not yet known the truth and spirit of 
Christ, — Are these («. e, the truth, etc.) ever found where 
Christianity has not been taught ? * 
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4. In what sense are all good pagans saved ? Acts x. 
35. — Why ? They are living up to their best light, and are 
ready to follow more light* — How may this be called faith ? * 
(IX. 1, 2.) — Were they sinners, merely because they were 
not Christians? — How will they become Christians? (IV. 
n. 5, VIL 3, IX. n. 4, 9, XV. 1, 2, 5, w. 2, 5, 8.) 

5. Why did Jesus rebuke John ? Luke ix. 46-49. John 
wanted authority over the other disciples, Mark x. 35-37. — 
Who make the same mistake to-day? — How has the Ro- 
man Catholic Church sinned in this? 

1. Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Baxter, Thomas Arnold, etc., quoted in John Wilson's 
"Unitarian Principles** (A. U. A.), pp. 71-75. " Factious," Thayer's Lexicon. — In 
Acts xxiv. 14 "heresy ** means division, or sect, with no bad sense. 

2. One Greek word means the act or manner of teaching, another means the truth 
taught. — " Doctrine " never means in Scripture a mere rational^ that is, unpractical, 
truth. 

3. "All nations '* should be translated here "all the Gentiles," as these words are 
elsewhere translated in the New Testament. See Matt. vi. 82, x. 5, 18, etc. ; Griffith's 
" Divine Master," p. 311. " The heathen and others who have never known of Christ 
at all." Clarke's " Orthodoxy," p. 350, n. 

4. Dr. Clarke says ("Orthodoxy,'* p. 350) that these heathen "are Christians 
without knowing it,** " Christians outside of Christianity.*' But here, as elsewhere, he 
overlooks the great difference between Christian philanthropy and all other, — a differ- 
ence insisted on by such scholars as Martineau, Pfleiderer, Lecky, Seeley, Matheson, 
Momerie, Wenley, Hatch, and Drummond (XV. and notes). " The new type of charac- 
ter is so strikingly original." Martineau's " Studies," pp. 301, 802. " The (Hiristian 
character appeared as a new thing, as a distinct moral type.** N. Smyth's " Clhristian 
Ethics, p. 64. " Christianity goes on reproducing itself as a manner of life " (Acts ix. 2, 
xix. 9, 23, xxil 4). Wenley's " Socrates and Christ,'* p. 262. 

C!hristian philanthropy is nobler than any other, because it does good from a nobler 
motive (IV. n. 5, and XV.). The motive is vitally important (XIII. n. 1). 

5. " Faith ** means here "a simple surrender [of the soul] to its own highest intima- 
tions," " an openness of impression to what is excellent in character ; " " obedience to 
conscience partakes of the nature of faith." Martineau's " Studies,** p. 309 ; " Hours 
of Thought," vol. i. p. 91 j " Essays" (1866), voL i. p. 363. " Regard for higher than 
worldly or merely selfish interests." " Scotch Sermons," p. 393. (See poetry above, 
2d line.) This creates " faiths,** or spiritual beliefs (IX. n. 8, foot of p. 23, XIII. n. 4). 

"Faith ** also means (1) « fidelity '» (Hab. u. 4 ; Parrar*s " St. Paul,-' vol. ii p. 193 ; 
Luke xxii. 32 ; Rom. iiL 3), and (2) " strong conviction ** (Rom. xiv. 23 ; Farrar, p. 267). 

It also means the insight that apprehends spiritual truths. (XIII. n. 4, quotation 
from Thorn.) 



XV. 



FAITH IN MAN. 

What man of you, havingr a hundred sheep, if he 
lose one of them, doth not go after that whioh 
is lost, until he find it?— lukk x7. 4. 

Give human nature reverence for the sake The heirship of an unknown destiny. 

Of one who bore it, making it divine The unsolved mystery about us, make 

With the ineffable tenderness of God. A man more precious than the gold of 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, Ophir. 

WHITTIBa. 

1. What is the Christian name of God? (11.3.)— What 
two truths about God does it imply ? John iv. 24 ; 1 John 
iv. 16. (II. n. 3, 4.) — What truths about man do these 
imply? Go^8 nearness to every souP and its infinite value, 
(I. 2; IV. 3 and n. 2, 5.) — How are they implied?* — 
What truth about happiness is also implied ? * Matt. v. 
3-11? — What else did this truth about happiness imply? 
New truth ahovtZ sorrow and self -denial, (XXII. , XXVIII.) 

2. Why has every soul an inflnite value?* Luke xv. 
4, 8, 20. — What, then, does Christianit}' claim for every 
man? The sacredness of life ^ and the right of liberty ^ — 
Why has no other religion made this claim? No other 
has taught the highest truth about God, (II. 3.) — Why, * 
then, is this truth about God supremely important for 
human welfare? — What is the Christian argument for 
human immortality ? Luke xx. 38. 

3. What sayings of Jesus seem to contradict these 
truths about man? Matt, xxiii. 27, 33; John viii. 44. — 
What did he really mean ? His aversion to the evil spirit of 
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these men, — In what sense was God still their Father? — 
In what sense not? (11. «. 7 ; V. 3, 4.) 

4. In the Old Testament, what does love to one's neigh- 
bor mean? Levit. xix. 18. — What heathen were also 
included ? Levit xix. 34. — Whom else did Jesus include ? 
Matt viii. 11 , xxv. 32, 40 ; Luke x. 33 ; John iv. 9. (VI. 2.) 
.5. What is the Christian love of man? A ChrisUlike 
love!' — How is it peculiar? — In its reverence and hope for 
every man.^ — What is its motive ? * — How has it insured 
progress ? ® — Why has no other religion taught so noble 
a love ? (II. 3.) — Or so high a morality ? ^ (XIII. nA.) — 
What was " the gold of Ophir "? 1 Kings ix. 28. 

1. *' It is a religion eminently personal^ establishing the most intimate and solitary 
dealings between Gk)d and every soul'' " The fundamental idea," etc. (IX. n. 9.) 
Hartineau's " Studies/' pp. xxxix., 306, also 809, 318. This intimacy derived from 
*lhe very conception of God as Father." Toy's "Judaism " etc., p. 269, (VI. n, 3.) 

2. If God is Spirit, he is near to all souls ; if he is Love, all are dear to him. 

3. "It proclaimed the importance of the individual,'* and "placed happiness 
within," — " the ideas of the new era." Bruce's " Galilean Gospel," p. 33. 

4. " Life is a divine trust committed to souls dear to God, equal among themsdves, 
and each the germ of an immortality." Martineau's " Miscellanies," p. 271. " The 
free opening of sanctity and immortality to every willing heart." Ibid. " Studies," 
p. 313. Without immortality man has no infinite value; therefore the belief in 
immortality is essential. 

5. " It secures reverential feeling toward others,", " a heartfelt sentiment of honor 
for human nature and consequent tenderness of human life," " the fundamental senti- 
ment of Christianity." Ibidy pp. 310, 817 j also " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 267, 
258, 262. About slavery, etc., see Lecky's " European Morals" (1887), vol. ii. pp. 20, 
23, 37, 43, 78. 82. 

6. " Demands for every man a position where he may work out the moral problem 
of life." Martineau's " Studies," p. 318. (XXI.) 

7. "The only soul in history who has appreciated the worth of man." Emerson's 
" Miscellanies," p. 126. (IV. n. 5.) 

8. "Ecce Homo," p. 180. Channing's Works, p. 924; Life, p. 458. We "rever- 
ence " in human nature its moral possibilities ; in God, his actual holiness. 

9. "Progress confined to Christian peoples." L. Abbott's "In Aid of Faith," 
p. 164. " The principle of all true progress, a sense of the dignity of mankind." 
(j^ikie's "Cihrist." "An intense sense of the personality of man underlies modern 
civilization." " The modem world, whose moulding principle is derived from Chris- 
tianity." Munger*s " Freedom of Faith," p. 298 ; Morris's " Hegel," p. 266. See 
also Martineau's " Studies," p. 306 ; Clarke's " Common Sense," pp. 166-168. 

3 



XVI, 

FAITH IN GOD. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not Qod; for God is 

love, — 1 John iv, 8. 

Thk riddle of this world is understood To God by his best instincts ; draws no line 
Only by him who knows that Grod is good. Between mere human goodness and divine. 
As only he can know who makes his love But judging God by what in us is best, 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs above Leans with a child's trust on a father's breast 

Whittier. 

1. How only can we understand others' goodness? Bi/ 
being ourselves good. — Why are the best men admired by 
few? — Why did the Jews reject Jesus? ITiey did not 
understand his goodness, — Why not? — How was he far 
better than they? Matt. ix. 11, xi. 19. 

2. Who, then, really believe ^ in God ? 1 John iv. 7, 1 2. 
— But what must come first? 1 John iv. 20. — Who will 
have the strongest faith? — Who has most helped men 
to believe in God? 2 Cor. iv. 6, v. 14. [Eph. iii. 19.] 

3. What truth about man's relation to God did Jesus 
teach? (I. 2 ; IV. n. 2 ; VIII. 3 and w. 5 ; XV. n. 1.) — 
What does God's true personality imply? Holiness and 
love? — How did Jesus teach God's love? (VI. 1, 3.) — 
What other Christian truth about God does this imply ? 
His free forgiveness? — What truths about man? (XV. 1.) 

4. Why have no other rehgions taught these truths ? — 
They have not taught the true personality of God (I. 2, XV. 
n. \) or man? — What do even Judaism and Moham- 
medanism fail to teach? That God loves every individual 
soul? (VI. «. 3.) 
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5. What, then, is the Christian feeling toward God? 
Self-surrender in trust and love. (IX. n. 4.) — How can 
we show that we love God? By imitating his goodness. 
Matt. xxli. 37. — Why is this the first commandment? 
(XXVI. n. 7) 

1. For faitb as belief, see IX. 5 and n. 8, on p. 23. " An atmosphere of intuiiive 
emotion.*' Caird»8 " Philosophy," p. 2, also p. 164 ; " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 180. 

2. " Of the Divine Spirit holiness is the rule, and of all spirit love is the power.'* 
" Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 31, also pp. 17-82. 

3. " One essential characteristic of his [Christ's] religion." ** Hours of Thought,'' 
Tol. i. p. 224. (XXIII.) 

4. " Nothing can so sanctify the individual and lift him into importance as this 
sense of lonely, secret, eternal intercommunion between the soul of each and the Spirit 
of alL" " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 186. *' It [Christianity] assumed, for the first 
time in history, the infinite worth of the individual soul." Hatch's " Hibbert Lect. 
ures," p. 334. " Esteem for the dignity of man in all men was first brought about by 
Christianity." Pfleiderer, in "The New World," Sept., 1892, p. 413. "The special 
work which awaited Christianity was the ti-ansfusion into the mind of the world of its 
own distinctive principle, the value of a human soul." Matheson's " Spirit of Chris- 
tianity," vol. i. p. 297. Also ibid, pp. 302, 303; Lccky's "European Morals" (1887), 
vol. ii. pp. 18, 34; Toy's " Judaism " etc., p. 435; " Lux Mundi," p. 395. " It created 
personalities,** and gave " equality of personal dignity before God." Blackle's " Four 
Pliases of Morals," p. 250. 

" No greater gift do we owe to Christianity than the conception and consecration 
of Personality, the very nerve of modem civilization." Martineau's " Ethics and Re- 
ligion," p. 24. Man*s personality compels belief in God*s. Caird's " Philosophy," p. 246, 

" In thus snatching the individual, as the bearer of a holy trust, from the crush 
of Nature and the world, Christianity became the first human religion, — that absolutely 
took no notice of race or sex or class." Martineau's " Studies," p. 313. 

5. Tliey teach that Grod speaks by priest or prophet to the nation only. Hedge's 
" Ways of the Spirit," pp. 344, 845. — " Christianity has neither crushed the soul by 
mere submission, like Mohammedanism, nor melted it in the tides of infinite being, like 
Pantheistic fwths " [which do not believe in a Divine holiness]. Martineau's " Studies," 
p. 307. Even to Platonism God was impersonal Ibid. " Types," vol. i. pp. 87-92, 
especially p. 88, and " Seat of Authority," p. 419. 

6. "The sentiment of utter self-surrender to God [that is, true faith (IX. n. 4)] is 
distinctively Christian." "To give him something that we have is heathen ; to offer 
him what we do is Jewish ; to surrender to him what we are is Christian." " Hours 
of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 66, 67, also pp. 70, 71. ** Nowhere but in Christendom is re- 
ligion the immediate communion between the Divine and the human spirit. Ibid, 
" Essays " (1891), vol iv. p. 532. 



XVII. 

FAITH IN CHRIST. 

For I am persuaded that neither death nor life 
shall be able to separate us from the love of Qtod 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. bom. vui. 38, 38. 

O Lord and Master of us all 1 But dim or clear, we own in thee 

Whate'er our name or sign, The Light, the Truth, the Way. 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, So to our mortal eyes suhdaed. 

We test our lives by thine. Flesh^veiled, but not concealed. 

We faintly hear, we dimly see, We know in thee the Fatherhood 

In differing phrase we pray ; And heart of God revealed. 

Whittiek. 

1. What stands for *' Christianity " in the New Testa- 
ment? Mark i. 15. [Acts xv. 7; Rom. i. 15.] — What 
words are often added ? Matt. iv. 23 ; Acts xx. 24 ; 
Rom. i. 1, 16. — What does " gospel " mean? Good news. 
— Why applied to Christianity? (II. 3, IV- n. 2, VI. 2, 
VII. 3, XIII. 1, XV. 1.) Rom. i. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 

2. What does " Christian " mean in the New Testa- 
ment? Acts xi. 27, xxvi. 28; 1 Peter iv. 16. — Whom 
does it properly include to-day? All true disciples of 
Christ — What is the test of discipleship ? The spirit of 
Christ. (IV. n. 5, XVI. n. 6.) — Why have many pro- 
fessed Christians no right to the name? Rom. viii. 9. — 
What false tests of Christianity ^ mislead them ? Dogmas 
and ceremonies, 

3. Why are some dogmas and ceremonies unchristian? 
ITiey are really Jewish ^ or pagan? — How else has Chris- 
tianity been corrupted? By Jewish and pagan ideas in 
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practiced matters.^ — Where is the influence of these ideas 
still felt? In the social troubles of to-day,^ 

4. What, then, do we mean by "pure Christianity"? 
The essential faith thai Jesus taught and lived} (IX. 1, n. 8, 
XIII. n. 4.) — Why do some good men seem to reject it? 
They take the word in lower meanings,'' 

5. What is faith in Christ, or believing in him ? Matt, 
xviii. 6 ; Gal. ii. 16. Heart-belief in his spirit and Ufe^ 
(IV. n. 5, IX. 3.) — What does it lead to? Faith in the 
Father? Rom. viii. 38, 39. — How is it proved? Gal. iv. 
6, v. 6. — Why is Christ-like love the highest kind of 
goodness? (xV. 5, XVI. 5, XX. n. 4.) 

1. " The most moral [Le. the least dogmatic] of all religions, a faith grounded spe> 
cially on the ethical nature of man." Matheson's " Natural Elements," etc., p. 91. 
<1X. n. 9 : XIII. 3, ». 3 ; XIV. 2.) 

2. The popular notions to-day about baptism (XI. ». 5) sabbath-keeping, etc., and 
about holiness (VIl. 3, 4) and the divine personality (I. 2) are intensely Jewish. 

3. Matheson's " Spirit " etc., vol. i. p. 237 i vol ii. pp. 97, 148. Hatch's " Hibbert 
Lectures,'* especially pp. 349-353. ** In ages of transition and decay, there is ever an 
undercurrent of tendency toward pagan ideals." Farrar's " St. Paul," vol. i. p. 197. 
For the pagan spirit is simply the lower elements of human nature, uncontrolled by 
the Christian spirit. 

4. " Intense contempt for man it everywhere a characteristic of the pagan world." 
Pfleiderer, in " The New World," Sept. 1892, p. 412. " Force, the test of greatness," 
*' the [selfish] independence, which is spiritual death »* (XXI.), " the sense of fear." 
Matheson's *' Spirit" etc.. vol. i. pp. 153, 339, 181; also vol. ii. pp. 800-333. *' Hours 
of Thought," vol. ii. p. 364; also vol. i. pp. 121, 122. 

6. These troubles would cease if Christ's spirit prevailed everywhere. 

6. *' The main constituent of the religion of Christ was a sense of filial relation to 
God conceived as universal Spirit and Father." (1. 2, 3, II. 3, XV. 1.) Schurman's 
" Belief In God," p. 265. Also Martlneau's *' Seat of Authority," p. 358. 

7. " Always put the best interpretation on a tenet. Why not on Christianity ? " 
Emerson's essay on *'The Preacher." Explain the lower and higher meanings of 
"religion," "honor," "gentleman," "poetry," and " ChrlstianUy.' » 

8. **The humble and grateful recognition of Jesus as the perfect ideal, through 
whose presence the soul is transformed." Toy's "Judaism," etc., p. 281. "To be- 
lieve in a person is to become like that person." Munger's " Freedom of Faith," p. 281. 

9. " The fatherhood of God to man " was " made known by Jesus to mankind 
through the clear manifestation of his own sonship to God." Brooks's " Influence of 
Jesus," p. 150. See Lesson VI. 2» for the difference of Jewish and Christian ideas. 



XVIII. 

THE FRIEND OF MAN. 

Behold a Mend of publicans and sinners. 

Matt. zi. 19. 

O thou great friend to all the sons of Yes, thou art still the Life; thou art the 

men. Way 

Who once appeared in humblest guise The holiest knov, — Light, Life, and Way 

below, of heaven; 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive's And they who dearest hope and deepest 

cham, pray 

And call thy brethren forth from want Toil by the light, hfe, way that thou hast 

and woe 1 given. 

Pakksb. 

1. What was it in the life of Jesus that most sur- 
prised people? Matt. ix. 10, 11, xi. 19. — Who were the 
publicans and sinners? The most despised classes. -^Hsid 
any one ever seen any good in them before?* — Why 
did Jesus care for them ? ^ (XV. 1, 2, n. 2.) — What title 
did this give him? Matt. xi. 19. 

2. What did he try to do when he began preaching? 
Matt. iv. 23, 24. — What was his feeling when he saw 
suffering? Mark i. 41. [Matt. ix. 36, xiv. 14, xv. 32, xx. 
34.] — What did this healing of the sick do ? It convinced 
people of his love. — What else did he heal? Matt. i. 21, 
ix. 2. 

3. How has he called men "forth from want and 
woe " ? By teaching them faith in the Father and reverent 
helpfulness for one another. — Would his mere talk or preach- 
ing have convinced people of God's love? — Why not? 
— What, then, was more important than his words?' 
(XVII. n, 9.) 
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4. What is he called in the Gospel of John? John 
xiv. 6. — What "truth" is here meant? Practical truths 
that guides to holiness.^ (XIII. 4, XIV. 2.) — If he is the 
Way, to whom does he lead? (XVII. 5.) John xiv. 6-9. 
— Why is he the Lord,* or Spiritual Leader, of humanity ? 
His teachings and life give us the highest motives and ideals. 

5. Have not men often come to God without knowing 
Christ? Acts x. 35. — Yet have anj' "come unto the 
Father'' but by him? (IL 3, IV. n. 4, V. 3, 4.) John xiv. 
7. — What truths have they always missed without Chris- 
tian light? (XV. 1, 2.) — Why, then, can no other re- 
ligion be called "the true religion" ?• (I. 2, IV. n. 3, 
V. 3, 4, VL 2. VIL 3, XV. w. 1, 2, 9, XVL n. 4, 6.) 



(( 



1. "The love to the sinful and the miserable was a new thing on the earth," 
utterly new and foreign to the spirit of the world." " A. heathen philosopher, Celsui, 

was as much astonished as were the Pharisees, and made it the ground of one of his 
arguments against Christianity." "Celsus thought he did well to be angry with the 
Christians for their perverse sympathies." " It is a fact by which we may measure 
the moral progress of the world under Christian civilization." Brace's "Galilean 
Grospel," p. 74. " Christ, the first and only great Leader of men, who made himself 
the champion of the common people." (V. ». 3, XV. 1, 2.) Hughes's "Ethical 
Christianity," p. 109. " He associated by preference with the meanest of the race ; 
no contempt for them did he ever express." " It is the most hopeful and redeeming 
fact in history." " An eternal glory has been shed upon the human race by the love 
Christ bore to it.»* " Ecce Homo," pp. 178, 179. 

With regard to the "publicans and sinners," see Greikie'i "Christ," ch. 34, and 
Farrar's "Christ,-* ch. 31 and 48. 

2. " With him love of universal humanity has its deep religious root in the bve 
of God toward all the race as his children." Geikie*s " Christ," ch. 37. 

3. " Not doctrines, but persons, are here [i. e, in religion] the expression of the 
truth." Martineau's "Studies," p. 303. 

4. In Christ " the truth is summed up and impersonated." Thayer's Lexicon. 

5. " The title ' Lord ' was expressive of moral reverence." Drummond'i " Spiritual 
Religion," p. 28. 

d. " If we ask what ideal, after long ages of conflict, has prevailed over all others, 
we find that victory belongs to the ideal set up by Christ." Carpenter's " Religion," 
p. 234. Christianity "alone [of all religions] is essentially and thoroughly a moral 
religion, in harmony with the moral sentiments which constitute humanity." Gnffitli's 
" Fundamentals " etc., p. 209 Martineau's " Studies," p. 307. 



XIX. 

THE PRESENT CHRIST. 

Inaamuoh as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 

me. — Matt. xxv. 40. 

For the dear Christ dwells not afar, Him we know not,— him we shall never 
The king of some remotest star, know. 

But here amidst the poor and blind. Till we behold him in the least of these 
The bound Itnd suffering of our kind. Who suffer or who sin. In such souls he 

Whitties. Lies bound and sighing, — asks our syni!- 

pathy. L. Labcom. 

1. What is the aim of Christianity? To relieve suffer- 
ing^ conquer sin, and develop the highest life. (XVI II. 2.) 
Matt. X. 8 ; Acts x. 38 ; John i. 29, x. 10. — How can sin 
be conquered? (VI. 4.) — What may we call this? Be- 
demption, Eph. i. 7 ; Titus ii. 14 ; 1 Peter i. 8. 

2. What religion has prevailed in Eastern Asia? 
Buddhism. — What is its chief motive ? Pity for suffer- 
ing.^ — Its chief aim ? Deliverance from suffering, ^ — Why ? 
It regards existence as wholly evil^^ and suffering as something 
to escape from.^ * — What other Christian ideas (besides 
that of redemption) does it lack ? Social progress * (XV. 
w. 9) , and the infinite value of every sovlJ^ — Why ? It does 
not believe in the Father.^ (XV. 1, 2, XVIII. n. 2.) 

3. What is the first principle of Christ's religion?' 
(II. 3, VI. 1, 2, XV. 1.) — How does " faith in Christ" 
mean the same?® John xiv. 9. (XVII. 4, 5.) — What 
does this create? (IV. n. 5, XV. 5, XVIII. 1.) — Why 
is the love impossible without the faith? — What "doc- 
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trines of faith " (XIII. n. 3), then, are essential? » (XV. 
1, 2, XVI. 3.) 

4. What may we call this faith and love? Christ^ s 
inspiration.^'^ Matt iii. 11, 16, 17, xii. 28. [Luke iv. 
18 ; John iii. 5, 34.] — Did he claim knowledge about 
everything? Mark xiii. 32. — Whj' not? 

5. How did he become the Son of God? By his faith 
in the Father.— -Whsii does " Son of God " mean? (V. 3 
and n. 4, 5.) — What is it to " believe in the Son"? To 
receive Christ's spirit of sonship to God.^^ (XVII. n. 9.) 

1. " The idea of salvatioa from the weariness aud pain of existence " is " the very 
root of Buddhism." Carpenter's "aeligion/* pp. 93,94; also Davlds's "Buddhism," 
pp. 48, 107. "The only problem with which Buddhist thought is concerned.*' Olden- 
burg's " Buddha," pp. 205, 209, eta " Its mission not to contend against moral eril.*' 
Kuenen's " Hibbert Lectures," p. 284. 

2. " Condemnmg life itself as an evil and a misfortune.'* Reville's " Religions," 
p. 98; also Kuenen. p. 293; Blackie's "Natural History of Atheism," p. 159. "Its 
deepest motive." Matheson's " Spirit ** etc., voL I. p. 28. It is ascetic, Davids, p. 165. 
Kuenen, p. 281 ; Blackie, p. 132 ; Reville, p. 98. Self-deliverance sought by medita- 
tion, not by active hve^ as in Christianity. Oldenburg, p. 805. 

3. Christianity finds a divine discipline in suffering (XXII.) 

4. Carpenter, p. 150; Kuenen, pp. 281, 291. "The voice of Buddhism sounds like 
the voice of pity without hope." Carpenter, p. 153. 

5. " Buddhism has no word for the [reverent] Christian love which is greater than 
faith or hope." Oldenburg, p. 292. 

6. Has not "any definite [religious] basis for [its] universal beneficence," i.e. no 
doctrines about Grod and man which are a sufficient reason and motive. "Oxford 
Sermons," p. 135 ; also Blackie, pp. 163, 164; Matheson, vol. L p. 28. (XVIII. «. 2.) 

7. " A personal force, behind which and in which lies one great inspiring idea** 
Grod*s universal Fatherhood. Brooks's " Influence of Jesus," p. II. 

8. " The essential power of Christianity resides in the image, ever present to the 
heart of Christendom, of a God resembling Christ.^* Martineau's " Studies," p. 294. 

9. " Those right and high views of life which foster in men the power of right feel' 
ing:* Carpenter's " Religion," p. 333. N. Smyth's " Reality of Faith," p. vi. 

10. " Sympathy with men below, quickened by inward communion with the Su- 
preme Sympathy above, is the mastering inspiration of his life." " Hours of Thought," 
vol. ii. p. 31. 

11. " In the truth of this ideal of man, — the divine sonship, — the essence of Chris* 
Hanity consists** Pfleiderer, in " The New World," Sept 1892, p. 417 ; also Drum- 
mond's " Spiritual Religion," p. 37. 



XX. 

CHRIST'S SACRIFICE. 

He saved others; himself he cannot save. 

Matt, xzvii. 42. 

Words breathed in scorn, yet anderstood And he muBt understand it so 

By him to bear a sense of good,— Who would relieve a brother's woe; 

The secret of the glorious strife He cannot shun his own distress. 

Between the powers of death and life; But hastes with Christ-like earnestness. 

Love's deepest truth, self-sacrifice, Although the way be through his grave. 

Dark hidden in that mystery lies ; Although himself he cannot save. 

L. Largox. 

1. Who caused Christ's death? Matt. xii. 14, xxvi, 3. 
— Why did they hate him? Luke xv. 2. (XVIII. 1.) — 
For what other reason? Matt. xii. 12-14. (XI. 2, 3.) 

2. What does his " blood " mean to us ? His death and 
the spirit of love and faith thai it manifested} What new 
truth about God did he thus reveal? That God^s love is 
self sacrificing} (IV. w. 5, VI. 1, 4.) — How? By his own 
self sacrificing love, (IV. n. 5, V. 3.) — What power does 
it have ? To save from sin, (XIX. 1 .) Acts iii. 26 ; 
Rev. I. 5 ; 1 John i. 7; Eph. i. 7. — How? Love expels 
selfishness,^ (VI. 4, and w. 6, 7.) 1 John iii. 16. 

3. What was his love for man? (XV. 5.) — The 
Jewish? (XV. 4.)— The Buddhist? (XIX. 2.) 

4. What is the chief weakness of all other religions ? 
Their not being able to inspire the highest love for man, — 
Why not? (XV. 1, 2.) — What, then, does the cross stand 
for? (IV. n, 5.) — What is Christ's religion ? * (XIX. 3.) 

5. What was the weakness of Greek and Roman civi- 
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lization ? Its selfishness,^ — How shown ? In selfish notions 
of liberty (XXL), heroism (XXII., XXVIII.), c^c — What 
was the chief problem of ancient philosophy ? * MarCs 
moral welfare. — How did Christianity alone solve this 
problem? By teaching mutual^ reverent love and helpful- 
ness. (XV. 1, 2.) Eph. iv. 25.' [1 Cor. xii. 13-27.] 

1. " Blood, meaning the life that he sacrificed in his reconciling work.'* Momerie's 
" Defects of Modem Christianity," p. 229. " The gift of himself, the outpouring of his 
spirit." "Oxford Sermons," p. 150. " The inmost essence of his character." "The 
blood of Christ is love." (Ignatius of Antioch.) " The inherent and everlasting mercy 
of God." (David Livingstone.) Stanley's "Christian Institutions," ch. 6, pp. 106, 106 
(Harper's ed.). Unquestionably the meaning of Jesus in John vi. 53-66. For the 
frimary meaning of Poult see Dr. C. C. Everett's " Gospel of St. Paul." 

" Christ's sacrifice, the consistent and final expression of a perfect love and sympa- 
thy for manlcind." Abbott's " Bible Lessons," p. 158. 

2. " The notion of Divine [love shown in] sacrifice is the element in Christianity 
which is distincuvely new." "The defective element in the religions of heathenism" 
was that they had " no cross in the thought of God." Matheson's " Spirit" etc., vol. i 
pp. 17, 13. " The moment you make sacrifice an attribute of God, you make it a thing 
which ennobles man." Ibid, " Natural Elements " etc., p. 125. (XXllI. 4.) 

3. "The passion [of enthusiastic love] which can lift a man clean out of all sin 
whatsoever." **Ecce Homo," p. 164. "Christ's redeeming work," "the creation of 
a passionate devotedness to the welfare of fellow men." Momerie's " Defects " etc, 
p. 21. " The sentiment of utter self-surrender to God (IX m. 4, XYI. ». 4), distinc- 
tively Christian, is fixed, as to its focus, on Christ's death on the cross as the very type 
and image of the Christian mind, and as spreading the blessed contt^ion of self-sacri- 
fice." " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 67. Brooke's " Unity " etc., pp. 71-78. 

4. Love, inspiring self-surrender to God our Father (XVI. «. 6) and self-sacrifice 
for man our brother. (IV. ». 5, XV. n. 5, XXXI.) 

5. "All paganism had ignored" "the ti-uth which lies at the basis of Chris- 
tianity," "that self-sacrifice is the highest strength." Matheson's "Spirit" etc., 
Tol. ii. pp. 357-358. (IV. ». 5, XXVIII.) 

6. The Roman Empire was crying aloud for light upon the awful problem of evil." 
" Christ taught man how by the sacrifice of self (XXVIII.) to ehminate sin from life." 
"He brought to an end the problem of evil, then ready for solution." "He alone 
trod the only road to man's natural perfection." " By living as he did, he solved the 
universal problem." Wenley's " Socrates and Christ," pp. 251, 252, 254, 260. 

7. " This principle of membership of one in another is the principle through which 
Christianity wages relentless war against all forms of selfishness." "Progressive 
Orthodoxy," p. 129. '* Self-sacrifice is the one key to the movement of the entire 
spiritual universe " (XXVllI. ). Wenley's " Socrates " etc., p. 262. 
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LIBERTY. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
The glorious liberty of the children of God. 

2 Cob. iU. 17; Rom. tIU. 21. 

There are briars besetting every path In a service which thy will appoints. 
That call for patient care ; There are no bonds for me ; 

There is a cross in every lot. For my inmost heart is taught " the truth " 
And an earnest need for prayer; That makes thy children " free/' 

But a lowly heart that leans on thee And a life of self-renouncing love 

Is happy anywhere. Is a life of liberty. 

A. L. Waeing. 

1. From what did Christianity offer to free the Jews ? 
Gal. V. 1. — What was this bondage? (XIII. 1.) Gal. ii. 
16, iv. 3-5.^ — What harm did it do? It made religion 
unspiritual. Matt, xxiii. 13, 23. [Gal. iv. 9-11.] (XL) 

2. What is the danger of this liberty? Gal. v. 13. — 
What is meant by " the flesh "? All selfishness.^ — What 
kind of false liberty may it then become? Selfish, or 
pagan, liberty.^ 1 Peter ii. 16. — How is it often excused? 
As a right of free thought * or of self-culture, — What should 
limit our '*free thought"? Our duty to believe practical 
truths.^ Gal. V. 13, 14. (XIII. 4; XV. 1, 2.) — But 
wherein should we still be free? With regard to dogmas* 
(XIII. n. 35.) 

3. How does pagan liberty harm us? 2 Peter ii. 19. — 
From what does Christianity finally free us ? Rom. viii. 2. 
[John viii. 30-36 ; Rom. vl. 1-23.] (VI. n. 6.) — What 
is " the truth" that makes us free? 1 John iv. 16 ; Rom. 
xii. 4, 5. — What does each of us need for his own highest 
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good ? The love and help of others. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 15-21, 26. 
— How did Christ's sacrifice give us true liberty ? (XX.) 
By f idly revealing this truth that makes us free. 

4. What, then, is Christian libert}*? (XV. w. 6.) Op- 
portunity for the fullest self development,^ — What alone 
secures it^? 2 Cor.iii. 17 ; Gal. v. 13, 14. (XX. 5, n. 7.) 
What does it lead to? Saintliness} Rom. viii. 21. 

5. On what does true civilization rest? Mutual helpful'- 
ness. 1 Cor. xii. 14-26. — How does Christianity alone 
secure this? (II. 3, w. 4, 6; XV. n. 5.) — What does 
pagan liberty lead to? Anarchy and tyranny. Gal. v. 15. 

1. "Works" means both ceremonies and good moral habits which are merely 
external, i.e., have no heart-life of faith and love. Farrar*s " St. Paul," vol. ii. p. 192. 

2. Matheson's " N. T. Morality," pp. 66, 67 ; Tullock's " Sin *' (Scribner's ed.), p. 154. 

3. " The gross conception of liberty, which takes it to consist in doing whatever we 
like, tends only to a restless personal indulgence." Martineau's "Endeavors," p. 411. 
" The desire of unlimited liberty is essentially selfish, and has no regard for any power 
from above," — and is therefore atheistic. "Wanton revelling in the idea of unfettered 
individualism." Blackie's "Atheism,* pp. 52, 54. "The destruction of all spiritual 
life." Caird's " Philosophy,'' p. 233. 

4. "When the problem of Christendom is to deliver the individual mind from an 
overwhelming social power, then it is seasonable to insist on free inquiry," " but, when 
individualism ceases to he devout, the hour comes to break up the vain reliance on mere 
liberty of thought." " This miserable heathenism is simply reversed in the Christian 
estimate of liberty." Martineau's " Studies," p. 411; "Endeavors," p. 414. 

5. Tills is obvious with regard to the first principles of morals. We condemn those 
who deny these principles, though we use no compulsion. So Christianity condemns 
certain forms of "free thought," as injurious, and in this respect is intolerant of them. 

6. "Trae freedom [is] freedom to fulfil the law of his nature." "LuxMundi," 
p. 397. " Opposed to all unnatural restrictions of healthy development." Blackie's 
" Atheism," p. 53. " Not its own end." Matheson's " Spirit " etc., vol. i. p. 374. 

" The notion of true freedom [is] contained in Christianity as its central principle 
and ideal." Morris's " Hegel," p. 256 ; also p. 259. " The history of Christendom has 
been the history of the progress of liberty." Matheson's " Spirit " etc., vol. i. p. 274. 

7. " Just in its spirit of liberty, Christianity receives its spirit of sacrifice." Mathe- 
son's " N. T. Morality," p. 222. "False freedom of self-exaltation; true freedom of 
self-surrender." Ibid. " Spirit " etc., vol. ii. p. 322. " Faith almost synonymous with 
freedom." Jowett in " Theological Essays " (A. U. A.), p. 261. 

8. " Full liberty to follow his own impulses, knowing that these can be nothing bat 
pure, inasmuch as they are called into being by an absolutely pore object," >. «., Christ's 
character. Toy's "Judaism" etc., p. 278. 



XXIL 
SORROW. 

For our light affliction, which is for the moment, 
worketh for us more and more exceedingly aji 
eternal weight^ of glory.— 2CoB.iv. n. 

'T IS sorrow builds the shiniug ladder up But all God's angels come to us disguised » 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities. Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death. 

Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer One after other lift their frowning masks, 

€rod And we behold the seraph's face beneath. 

The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes un- All radiant with the glory and the calm 

sealed. Of having looked upon the front of God. 

Lowell. 

1. What is the oldest belief in the Bible about pain 
and sorrow? Josh, xxiii. 16 ; Ps. i. 4-6 ; Gen. iii. 17-19. 
— What was suffering thought to prove? Job xxii. 5-11. 

2. What is blessed in the New Testament?^ Matt. v. 
8, 4, 10-12. (XV. 1, n. 3.) — What hints of this belief 
are found earlier? Deut. viii. 5 ; Job v. 17 ; Prov. iii. 11, 
12; Isa. Iii. 13-liii. 12. — What probably taught this? 
National calamities} — How ? — Yet was this really believed 
in Christ's time? Matt. xvi. 22 ; Luke xiii. 2-4. 

3. What is the evident use of much suffering? It is 
discipline} 2 Cor. iv. 17. — How has suffering advanced 
knowledge?* — And moral progress?® — And noble feel- 
ing?'' — How has Christianity transformed heroism?® — 
And enabled the good to save the bad through suffering ? • 

4. How does suffering bring us to God?^^ — How in- 
crease happiness? " — What is the condition of our receiv- 
ing benefit from it? Faith}^ (IX. 2.) — What is one lesson 
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of the book of Job? That we cannot know all of God's 
reasons for permitting suffering.^ 

5. In whose life was the divineness of sorrow first 
clearly taught?^* — What caused his suffering and sor- 
row ? Mark viii. 31. — How did it prove a blessing to 
him? Heb. ii. 10. — How to the world? Rom. v. 10. — 
How did his death fully reveal this divineness? (XX.) 

1. " Weight of glory " means " abundance of blesseaneao." 

2. " Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of 
the New." Bacon's "Essays." It is an ''essentially Christian truth that life is val- 
uable by reason of its very sorrows." Matheson's " Spirit," etc., vol. i. p. 802. 

3. Deuteronomy, Job, Proverbs, and the last part of Isaiah were written late. 

4. "Gwendolen, in suffering, finds her conscience" (see George Eliot's "Daniel 
Deronda"). N. Smyth's " Religious Feeling," p. 67. " Our highest conception of a saint 
is that of one who has come out of aflUction, purified and strengthened." Tayler's 
" Faith and Duty," p. 155. See " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 122-131, 293. 

6. " Suffering induces men to look for remedies," and thus they gain " a knowledge 
of natural laws." Schurmau's " Belief in God," p. 249. 

6. " Pain and uneasiness stimulate effort and aspiration." Tayler, p. 160. 

7. " The indispensable condition of the emergence of sympathy and compassion in 
the heart of man, and of human fellowship and love." Schurman, pp. 249, 250. 

8. "An entirely original standard of heroism. Hitherto the sufferers of the world 
had been the objects of unmitigated contempt ; they were now to be the ideals of a 
perfect courage." Matheson's " Spirit," etc., vol. i. p. 301. 

9. " Love can forgive, — but it must suffer in forgiving, and by its own pain and 
grief for the wrong done, show its recoil from sin, even while it forgives." N. Smyth's 
"Orthodox Theology," p. 74.— Toy's "Judaism" etc., pp. 224, 225, on vicarious suf- 
fering. See also Lias's " Atonement." (XXIII. n. 8.) 

10. " Man rises to God only out of the depths of conflict and suffering." T. Young's 
" Life and Light," p. 212. — Martineau's " Endeavors," pp. 66-69, 142-149. 

11. " Where there is more afiOictiou, there is often more affection too." " Hours of 
Thought," vol. i. p. 136. " It needs the pain of life to emphasize its joy." Brooks's 
" Candle of the Lord," p. 30. 

12. " Those who discern nothing sanctifying in sorrow are infected with the fever of 
self." Martineau's " Endeavors," p. 144. 

13. Momerie's " Defects," pp. 166, 167. See also " Inspiration," pp. 140-160, on the 
use of pain. Job is never told the reason of his sufferings. (Job i. and ii.) 

14. " Through uttermost self-sacrifice (XX.) he reconciled the deepest sorrows with 
complete perfection." Martineau's " Essays " (1866), vol. i. p. 374. 
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FORGIVENESS. 

If ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. —matt. vi. u. 

Just as I am, without one plea Just as I am 1 Thou wilt receive. 

But that thy love is seeking me. Wilt welcome, pardon, heal, relieve; 

And that thou bidst me come to thee. Because thy promise I believe, 

O loving God, I come, I come I O loving God, I come, I come ! 

Hymns of the Spirit. 

1. In early times, what was thought" to be the reason of 
all suffering? (XXIL 1.) Num. xxxli. 13, 14. — What 
was thought to satisfy God's wrath ? Ps. ii. 5 ; Isa. xl. 2.^ 

— What was often done to avert his wrath ? ^ Ex. v. 3. — 
But, in later times, what else was seen to be necessary?* 
Is. i. 10-18. 

2. What, then, was originally meant by divine forgive- 
ness ? The removal of all suffering, Ex. x. 1 7-1 9. — Why 
is this idea pagan? (XVII. 2 ; XIX. 2 ; XXIL 1, n. 8). — 
Why, then, did pagans disbelieve in divine forgiveness?* 
The best jnen often suffer a great deal, — What else does the 
Old Testament include in forgiveness? Ps. li. 8, 12. 

3. What is the essence of Divine forgiveness, according 
to Christianitv? Peace with God, Luke vii. 50, xv. 20.* 

— What alone does it at once remove ? Discord,^ — What 
are the other consequences?^ Discipline, (XXIL 3, 4.) 

4. How did Jesus suffer *' for us " ? Luke xxii. 19, 20 ; 
Phil. i. 29 ; Col. i. 24 ; 2 Thes. i. 5. ''For oursakes,'* 8 go 
as to reveal to us God^s love, (XX. 2.) — How is God's 
love self-sacrificing ? He grieves at our sin and pities our 
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sorrows. — Whom does God foi^ive ? ^ Luke vii. 47. — On 
what does this Christian truth rest?' (I. 2, II. 3.) 

5. Who alone can believe in God's forgivingness? 
Matt. vi. 14, V. 7; Mark xi. 25, 26; 1 John iv. 20.— 
How, then, can we believe in it? — Why do we all need 
forgiveness ? Because we have tiot always been Christ-like, 

1. " Suffering was the punishment of sin ; and when the just measure had been 
reached, the wrong-doer might hold that the ground of the divine displeasure had been 
removed." Toy*s " Judaism *' etc., p. 223. 

2. " The primitive view of offences against Grod " was that " if the Deity was angry 
he was to be appeased by a gift." " An offence i^ainst God was to be atoned for by 
sacrifice." Ibid, p. 221. 

3. " The prophets desired to substitute the conviction of the necessity of repentance 
and reformation." Ibid. p. 221. 

4. " Paganism is a perpetual eclipse of divine grace," because " it is the physical 
consequences of sin [that it] has chiefly in view." Bruce's "Galilean Gospel," 
pp. 96, 98. 

5. In this parable no other consequences of the prodigal's sin but the estrangement 
from his father are removed. Recovering his father's appro\ing love, he is forgiven. 
Clarke's " Forgiveness," pp. 41-50. " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 28, 29. 

6. " If he is a Spirit (1. 2, II. 3), then the evil which alienates from him lies, not 
in the offender's act^ which is momentary, but in his *pin7, whicli is continuous. Let 
that spirit be changed, and God will remember the act against him no more." " In the 
spiritual sphere we are regarded, not as we once were, but as we now are." *' Hours 
of Thoujfht," vol. ii. pp. 28, 30. 

7. " God cannot rest till he has wrought evil [i. *., the moral weakness and tena- 
cious habit established by sin] out of all spirits ; and this work of his is chiefly done 
by causing us to suffer the natural consequence of sin." Brooke's " Unity " etc., p. 62. 
" Within that realm of law and Nature he is inexorable, and has put the freedom of pity 
quite away." " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 112. 

8. " He suffen^d that we might not suffer the extreme penalty of sin," — t. *., 
estrangement from God, — "but not to relieve us from all suffering." "Vicarious 
suffering is suffering on account of others, but not necessarily in their stead." Lias's 
" Atonement," p. 67. " For us " does not necessarily mean " instead of us," as is shown 
by Phil, i 29 ; Col. i. 24 ; 2 Thes. i. 5, and also by Acts ix. 16 ; 2 Cor. xii. 10, 15, 19 ; 
Eph. iii. 1, 13, etc., where the same Greek word occurs as in Luke xxii. 19, 20, etc. 

9. " To proclaim pardon on repentance is only Jewish ; to announce forgiveness to 
affection and trust is distinctively Christian." " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 224. 
See the sermons, vol. 1. pp. 102-113, 217-228 ; vol. ii. pp. 60-62. 



XXIV. 

SALVATION. 

For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
shall find it. — matt. xvi. 25. 

So to the calmly gathered thought From sin itself, and not the pain 

The innermost of truth is taught. That warns us of its chafing chain. 

That to be saved is only this, — Heaven^s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 

Salvation Ax)m our selfishness. Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own. 

Whittteb. 

1. What Idea of salvation* was common in Christ's 
time? Luke i. 71 ; John xi. 48 ; Acts i. 6. — What other 
idea was common? Ps. xxxiv. 15, 22 ; Luke xviii. 42. — 
What similar idea is common now? That salvation is 
chiefly escape from suffering here or hereafter, (XXIL 1.) 

2. What is true salvation ? (XIX. 1.) Deliverance from 
sin and growth in goodness,^ Matt. i. 21 ; Acts iii. 26. — 
How does suffering often help to save us? (XXIL n. 4.) 
— Is it Christian to wish to escape all suffering? 

3. What is the Christian law of duty ? (XV. 4, 5.) 
John xiii. 34 ; Eph. v. 2. — How, then, does the Christian 
idea of sin differ from the Jewish ? (VL 4, w. 6, XXXL 3.) 
— And what is the Christian idea of full salvation ?* Christ- 
like character and life. Matt. xix. 21.* (XX. w. 3, 4, 7.) — 
What is the first essential? Truth of character. (TX. w. 9, 
XXV. 1, 2, XXIX. 1.) John xviii. 37 ; Rom. ii. 8. — But 
in what sense are even good pagans saved? (XIV. 4).* 

4. How does Christ's death save?'»*' Acts iii. 26; 
1 John iv. 9, 10, 16. — What was ''the propitiation"? 
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" The mercy-seat:' « Ex. xxv. 17-22 ; Num. vii. 89. — Why 
is Jesus so called? « 1 John iv. 9.^ (XXIII. 4.) 

5. What is meant by Matt. xvi.. 25 (the text of this Les- 
son) ? That self'forgetfulness is true salvation.^ (XXVIII.) 
— What does "for my sake" mean? Matt. x. 40; xxv. 
40. — How do we save ourselves hy saving others ?• 
(XX. n. 7.) — How can we save others even as Christ 
did ? ^^ — How are salvation and liberty the same ? (XXI.) 

1. Geikie's " Christ/* ch. 18, 19. For Paul's idea, Martineau's " Studies," p. 38. 

2. " Salvation is character ; it is perfected manhood, evil cast out and good 
achieved.** Munger*s " Appeal to Life,'* p. 188. " Tliere is not any Christian salvation 
that is not identical with Christian perfection.** Martineau's " Studies,** p. 146. 

3. "Since selfishness includes all sin, the eradication of selfishness by the develop- 
ment of love is the one thing necessary for our salvation." Monierie*8 "Inspiration," 
p. 44. "This health of the soul, — a certain enthusiasm of love for human beings as 
such.** "Ecce Homo,** p. 189. Toy's " Judaism ** etc., pp. 433, 434. 

4. The spirit of self-sacrifice is the essential thing here; the particular act that was 
then a duty may not be the best way of showing self-sacrifice now. 

6. Salvation is living up to one's highest ideals. Therefore, when a higher ideal of 
duty is seen, there is a fresh need of salvation, — i. «., of faithfulness. Thus salvation 
is progressive. 

6. See for authorities " many most eminent theologians " in Farrar*s " St. Paul " 
(Dutton's ed., 1879), vol. ii. p. 209. "The mercy-seat was a constant witness to the 
Jews of the long-suffering and favor of God.'* " Christ is a ' propitiation,* a mercy- 
seat, as it were, from which God reveals himself to us as a God of love. 'He is our 
peace,' — that is, the revelation to us that we may be at peace with God." Momerie's 
" Defects *» etc., pp. 221, 222. 

7. By " not the enduring of the punishment of death [as expiation], but the offer on 
the cross of his unblemished life" in his self-sacrificing love. Lias's "Atonement," 
p. 33. (XXIII. n. 7. ) " His willingness to bear it [the suffering of the cross] mani- 
fested at once divine love and human perfection.*' Ibid. p. 42, n. 

8. "The com'pXtitst self-sacrifice gives the com^Xeit^t self-possession " "Hoars of 
Thought," vol. i. p. 121. "Selfishness is the greatest barrier to our highest self- 
development." Momerie's "Church and Creed," p. 85. 

9. " Love wholly given for others destroys sin [in us] by destroying the root of sin, 
by killing selfishness.'* Brooke's " Unity " etc., p. 76. "A man cannot avail himself 
of Christ's salvation in selfish isolation from his fellows, for the very essence of that 
salvation is unselfishness." Momerie*s " Preaching and Hearing, ' p. 298. 

10. " Even now is Christ redeeming men through other men who are like him." 
Brooke's " Unity " etc., pp. 75, 97. Christ a living power now. Rom. v. 10. 



XXV. 

TRUTH, 

Speak every man truth with his neighbor; for we 
are members one of another.— eph. iv. 25. 

Thou most be true thyself. Think truly, and thy thought 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; Shall the world's famine feed ; 

Thy soul must overflow, Speak truly, and thy word 

If thou another soul wouldst reach ; Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

It needs the overflowing heart Live truly, and thy life shall be 

To give the lips full speech. A great and noble creed. 

BONAS. 

1. What did Jesus say of true thinking? Matt. vi. 
22, 23.^ — What does this mean? That, unless we ourselves 
are true, we cannot see truth} — What kind of "truth" is 
here meant? (XIV. 2, XVIII. 4.) Moral and spiritiud 
truih.^ Rom. ii. 8 ; Titus i. 1.* — What else does " truth" 
often mean ? Faithfulness to this moral and spiritual truths 
or true living. Matt. xxii. 16 ; 1 Cor. v. 8.* 

2. Why cannot mere thinking, without this faithfulness, 
enable us to believe in Christian truth ? Because this truth 
must first he known in the conscience and heart} (VIII. 3, 
XIV. 2.) John vii. 17. — How does belief become 
stronger? By our faithfulness to the truth? — What, then, 
is " infidelity? " Practical unfaithfulness, 

3. What did Jesus say of true speaking? Matt. v. 
33-37. — What does he rebuke? Trickishness, — What 
promises did the Jews often say are not binding? Those 
in which God^s name does not occur? — What did he forbid? 
Unnecessary oaths? — What is the harm of them? They 
encourage men to be careless of truth, unless under oath» 
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4. What did he say of sincere action? Matt. vi. 2, 5, 
16. — What reward did he promise? Matt. vi. 1; Rom. 
viii. 6 ; Phil. iv. 7. — What is the first duty of a Chris- 
tian ?i« (XXIV. 3.) Matt. vi. 22, 23; John iii. 21; 
Eph. iv. 15. — Why does Christianity insist on it?" 

5. To what motive did Paul appeal ? Eph. iv. 25 ; 
1 Cor. xii. 12-21, 26. (XX. 5, n. 7.) — Why is truth the 
foundation virtue of society? Without it there can he no 
mutual trust, — What would societ}' become without it? — 
Why, then, is untruth sinful? (VI. n. 6.) 

1. " Siugle ** means " clear." To " be full of light " probably means to " have 
perfect vision." 

2. "Truth of spirit is essential to the right apprehension of spiritual truth." 
(XIII. 4, n. 4.) Hedge's " Reason in Religion," p. 6. 

3. " Something to be known only by spiritual sympathy," '* manifest first in char- 
acter, before it presented itself in specific revelation.'' Brooks's " Influence of Jesus," 
pp. 216, 233. " Always in Scripture spiritual reality.'* Thom's " Corinthians," p. 297. 

4. See also John iii. 21 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 2 ; James iii. 14 ; 1 John i. 6. 
6. See also John viii. 44, xiv. 6, xviii. 37 ; £ph. vi. 14 ; 1 Tim. vi. 6. 

6. " It is not intellect from which God hides himself, but selfishness and pride." 
" Of all depressing skepticism, not the agility of thought, but the alacrity of duty, is 
the fit antagonist." Martineau's " Hours of Thought," vol. i. p. 116. " Endeavors," 
p. 210. ** None seem to win less knowledge of sacred things than those who make a 
watchword of ' truth * and a parade of • free inquiry.* " " Hours of Thought," vol. i. 
p. 124. 

7. " No one can have a true idea of right until he does it ; any genuine reverence 
for it, till he has done it often and with cost." " Do the right, and your ideal of it 
grows and perfects itself." Ibid. " Endeavors," p. 204, 205. 

8. They referred to Ex. xx. 7 and Lev. xix. 12. 

9. But he replied to a judicial oath. Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. 

10. •* Christ felt that honesty in deed and word was the fundamental virtue." 
"Ecce Homo," p. 136. "Intense sincerity, the fundamental demand." Geikie*s 
" Christ," ch. 26. *' A lie is the abandonment, or, as it were, the annihilation, of the 
dignity of man." (Kant.) Martineau's " Types," vol. ii. p. 257. 

11. If God dwells in, and personally communes with, every soul, then he imme- 
diately judges even the thoughts, and sincerity becomes all-important. This belief in 
the true personality of God, i.e., that he is " Spirit " in the distinctive Christian sense 
of the word (I. 2, XV. 1, n. 1, XVI. n. 5, 6. "Hours of Thought,'* vol. ii. 
pp. 17-23), and consequently that he is Holy Love (VI. 4, VII. 3, XVI. 3, n. 2, 
XVII. n. 6.) is the belief on which all other distinctive Christian doctrines rest. See 
XV. 2, n. 5, 6, XXI. n. 9, XXIII. n. 6; also XXVI.-XXVITI. 



XXVI. 

CONSECRATION. 

For whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is become guilty of all. 

James U. 10. 

With that deep insight which detects That whoso gives the motive, makes 
All great things in the small, His brother's sin his own. 

And knows how each man's life affects And pausing not for doubtful choice 
The spiritual life of all, Of evils great or small. 

He felt that wrong with wrong partakes. He listened to that inward voice 
That nothing stands alone, Which called away from alL 

Whittier. 

1. What does the New Testament teach about our 
relations to our fellow men? Rom. xiv. 13, xv. 1. [Matt. 
V. 16, 19, X. 8, xviii. 6, 7.] — Why? Matt. v. 45; Luke 
XV. 32. — What is their most important welfare ? Matt, 
vi. 33. 

2. What harm to others ma}'^ a bad act of ours cause ? 
Matt, xviii. 6.^ — What does it encourage in others? A 
wrong spirit^ or motive, (See the poetr}' above.) — How 
may this lead to all kinds of evil? — Why are we, then, 
responsible for all this evil ? 

3. What wrong spirit in ourselves does every bad act 
encourage ? ^ 1 John iii. 10, iv. 20. — What is the 
essence of sin ? (VI. n. 6.) — What may even one wrong 
act show? That our inner life is selfish.^ Luke vi. 45. 
— In what sense are all wrong acts equally unworthj' ? 
77/ ey show the same wrong spirit.^ 

4. What was the usual Old Testament idea of conse- 
cration? Outward separateness from evil, or "unclean,** 
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things. (VII. 1.) Lev. v. 2, x. 1. — Why was this idea 
necessary then? (VII. n. 8.) — What is the Christian 
idea of it? Separation, or deliverancey from all evil within 
U8.^ (VII. n. 5, 6, XIII. n. 1.) 

5. How can we be thus consecrated ? By always acting 
from the highest motives?^ — What is needed, besides 
honesty and truth? (XXV.) Matt. v. 44 ; Eph. v. 2. — 
What else is needed for a perfect consecration? Faith? 
(IX. 2, n. 4, XVI. 5, XXIX.) 2 Chron. xxv. 2; Matt. 
V. 48 ; Rom. viii. 9. — In what Christian belief do we find 
a reason for consecration? (XXV. n. 11.) 

1. This text may be rendered, '*Who shall be the means of causing a weak 
brother to sin." Morison*s "Matthew," p. 321. "Whosoever shall throw stumbling- 
blocks in the path of childlike followers of me." Griffith's " Divine Master," p. 254. 

2. " If love be the blossom of all virtue, the root of all vice is the opposite of love, 
namely, selfishness." Blackie*s " Four Phases," p. 234. " The essence of sin is to be 
found in concentrated self-will.** "As love is self-forgetfulness in Grod, sin is self- 
assertion against Him. Always there is this insurrectionary movement of self more 
or less present, whatever particular form the sin may take." TuUock's " Sin," pp. 121, 
123. (VL n. 6.) See also Martineau*s " Endeavors," p. 97. 

3. This may be the essential truth which is at the heart of the dogma of " total 
depravity." 

4. " The di£Ference between the two [i. e., right and wrong, even in a trivial act] 
is all that there can be [i.e. in that particular act] ; it is something infinite, being be- 
yond all quantity, and giving an antithesis of quality, contrasted as beauty with horror, 
as the zenith with the nadir. The remorse that makes us feel as traitors and accursed 
reports to us an awful truth : [namely, that] had we been devils, we could have done 
no worse [i.e., in that particular act]; we did the whole evil we were bid to do." 
" Hours of Thought," vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. 

6. " God forbids any spiritual grace permanently to grow without the concurrent 
culture of them all." Martineau's " Endeavors," p. 477. 

6. " The peculiar character of the ethical fruit depends on the root of religion by 
which the plant is nourished." Blackie's " Four Phases," p. 236. (XIII. n. 1. ) 

7* "A spirit always rightly disposed toward a perfect Being, can neither be in 
disorder within itself, nor be wrongly disposed toward any other.*' "Hours of 
Thought," vol. i. p. 245. (XVI. 5, " Why is this the first commandment ? **) 



XXVII. 

HUMILITY. 

Whosoever shall humble himself as a little ohild, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

Matt, xvili. 4. 

Oh, learn that it is only by the lowly But he in heavenly truth most deeply 

The paths of peace are trod ; gifted 

If thou wouldst keep thy garments white Sits lowest in Christ's school. 

and holy, The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 

Walk humbly with thy God. For his abiding rest, 

The man with earthly wisdom high As angels by some patriarch's tent have 

uplifted waited. 

Is in God's sight a fool, When kings had no such guest. 

Anon. 

1. What was a prevalent vice of the pagan world? 
Pride} — What is pride ? Self-admh^ation,^ — Why was it 
80 prevalent? There was hut little religious reverence.^ 
(IX. 3.) — How was humility generally regarded ? With 
contempt,^ — Of what were even the best men proud? 
Their virtue.^ 

2. What was humility in the Old Testament? A sense 
of our feebleness before God, Ex. x. 3 ; Deut. viii. 2, 3 ; 
Isa. Ixvi. 2. — What other meaning do we find? A con- 
fession of sin, 1 Kings xxi. 29 ; 2 Chron. vii. 14. — Why 
was this humility imperfect? It separated man from God, 
(II. 1.) Job xi. 7, 8 ; Ps. cxv. 16 ; Eccl. v. 2. 

3. How does Christianity increase humility ? By teach- 
ing higher ideas of God,^ — In what other wa}'? By show- 
ing the infinite possibilities of our own moral nature J — In 
what third wa}'? By teaching reverence for the infinite 
value of other souls,^ 
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4, What, then, is Christian humility?* Self-forgetfuU 
nes8 in reverence for all goodness, (IX. 3.) — What Chris- 
tian belief increases humilit}-? (XXV. n. 11.) — How? 
It brings God near to every soul}^ (XV. 1, n. 1.) How 
does it differ from Jewish humility ? It does not separate 
man from God. 

5. What is essential to Christian humility? Aspira- 
tion?^ (XXX.) — What is aspiration? The earnest effort 
to become better. Matt. v. 48 ; PhiL iii. 14. — How does 
this increase humility ? — How does humilitj' change am- 
bition? From selfishness to faithfulness,^^ — How did 
Jesus illustrate true humility? Matt, xviii. 4, xix. 14. 

1. " Pride was its [Stoicism's] leading moral agent." Lecky's " European Morals," 
Tol. i. p. 195. Yet the Stoics were the noblest of all ancient pagans. 

2. *' An admiration of our own present condition." Brooks's " Sermons," p. 844. 

3. " It was not strange that humility should be contemptible, where the presence 
of God was very little real.'* Ibid. p. 340. 

4. " Almost without exception before the time of Christ used contemptuously." 
Ibid. p. 335. For exceptions, see Blackie*s " Four Phases,*' p. 244 ; and for the differ- 
ence between Christian and any pagan humility, see ibid. p. 246. 

6. "The pride of virtue, the worst pride of all." Brace's " Galilean Gospel," p. 11. 

6. "Virtue, feeling its deep base in earth, lifts its head aloft; sanctity, conscious 
of its faiH)ff glimpse at heaven, bends it low." Martineau*s " Endeavors," p. 442. 

7. " The more one thinks of what he might have been, the less he thinks of what 
he is." Brooks's " Sermons,'* p. 342. 

8. " Not simply by counting yourself lower, but by valuing more highly the spirit- 
ual natures of these fellow men." Ibid. p. 348. 

9. The consummate Christian grace ; the star in the zenith where all the sweep of 
Christian graces meets. ♦» Ibid. p. 351. "Humility, in the Christian, does not mean 
to think of one's self humbly ; it means not to think of one's self at all." Matheson's 
" N. T. Morality," p. 54. 

10. ** Above every man it [Christianity] sets the infinite life. The identity of nature 
between that life and his compels him to compare himself with it." Brooks's " In- 
fluence of Jesus," p. 65. 

11. Christianity " secures humility by aspiration." /Atrf. p. 64. Christ " breathed 
into the soul a permanent sorrow of humility, kindling with a glory of aspiration." 
Martineau's " Seat of Authority," p. 454. 

12. "Ambition is with him [the Christian] the love of usefulness, not the love of 
power." Blackie's " Four Phases," p. 254. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 

Then said Jesus, If any man will oome after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 

follow me. — Matt. xyI. 24. 

On earth we gain by bsing, And from our largest givings 
And win by failure here ; We draw our fullest store. 

We scorn the world's poor tinsel. Then let the blossoms perish, 
The golden crown to wear. And let the fragrance go ; 

*T is by defeat we conquer, — All the surer and the larger 
Grow rich by growing poor ; Is the harvest we shall know. 

BONAR. 

1. What is the first duty of a babe ? To ham to take 
care of itself . — Why is this important? Became otherwise 
it would not live to grow up, — What do we call this in 
the child? Self-care^ or self-regard. 

2. When is this a duty in adults? In caring for health, 
avoiding danger, etc, — Why ? Because our life is a trust 

from God^ Matt. xxv. 14-30. — When does self-regard 
become selfishness? When it leads us to do wrong to 
others.^ — What law forbids this ? Matt. xxii. 39. 

3. What is meant by our ''lower life"? The life of 
mere pleasure. — But how do we gain the most real 
l^leasure? Matt. xvi. 25. By forgetting pleasure in living 
for something higher,^ — What kind of happiness does un- 
selfishness bring? Blessedness, Matt. v. 2-12. 

4. What is meant b}^ our "higher life"? The life of 
duty and love, — Wh}^ is it wrong ever to " deny " this?* 
— Wh}', then, is selfishness impossible here? The growth 
of our own higher life always helps that of others. 
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5. Wh}' is it often a duty to " deny " our lower life? * 
Matt. xvi. 25. — How may indulgence of our lower life 
*' lose" our higher? — What is an " ascetic" ? One who 
acts as if self -denial were always good in itself^ — Why is 
he mistaken? Self denial is good only as the means of gain- 
ing some higher good for ourselves "^ or for others,^ — What 
Christian belief justifies true self-denial? (XXV. n. 11.) 
— How? (VIII. n. 5.) — What makes all self-denial easy? 
Christian faith^ and love}^ (XXI. 3, 4, XXXI.) 

1. There is " a right self love, a right care of the personality, as being itself an 
object of God's love." " Lux Mundi " (U. S. Book Co.) p. 407. " Effort to make the 
best of self is not selfishness; self is a sacred thing." Carpenter's "Religion," 
p. xlviii. 

2. "Selfishness puts happiness in something that interferes witn the happiness of 
others j self-love does not." Whately's " Bacon,'* p. xxiii. " Forgetfulness of the 
interests of others had rendered his [Luther's] very virtue a form of selfishness." 
Matheson's " Spirit," etc., vol. ii. p. 389. 

5. See Brooks's sermon, ** The Joy of Self-sacrifice," in ** The Candle of the Lord." 
4. "The self-indulgence of the highest [part of our nature] is the great end of the 

Gospel." Brooks's " Sermons," p. 365. " There are some things we have no right to 
give up;" we have no right, for instance, "to surrender our conscience," "to cast 
aside immortality," etc. Brooke's " Faith and Freedom," p. 268. 

6. "In just this renunciation of self 1 truly gain myself, or realize the highest pos- 
sibilities of my nature." "That to which we surrender is in reality our truer self.*' 
Caird»8 "Philosophy," pp. 249, 250. 

6. "Not self-devotion to high ends, but a species of suicide." Martineau's " Mis- 
cellanies," p. 337. 

7. " Christ's teaching self-denial is always temporary and provisional," "not sim- 
ply the giving up of something, but the laying hold of something, too." Bi*ooks*s 
"Sermons," pp. 365, 367. "In Christianity, self-sacrifice is proclaimed to be the 
source of the highest ultimate joy." Matheson's " Spirit " etc., vol. i. p. 28. (XXIV. 
». 8.) 

8. " Self-sacrifice is surrendering what is pleasurable for the sake of good to 
others." Brooke's " Faith and Freedom," p. 267- " In Christianity self-sacrifice con- 
templates the amelioration of the world." Matheson's " Spirit " etc., vol. i. p. 28. 

9. Self-sacrifice is " a dropping of self-will by simply trusting ourselves to the love 
that waits to rescue." " Hours of Thought," vol. ii. p. 70. 

10. The Christian spirit is "a love which grasps at nothing for itself, strives to 
share all with others, and reveals a Divine life in [its] self-denial for the needs of all." 
Neander, quoted in WUkins's " Light of the World," p. 67. (XX. 5, n. 7.) 



XXIX. 

FAITH. 

So then they which be of faith axe blessed with 
faithful Abraham.— Gal. m. 9. 

Through all this life's eventful road, Each blessing would I trace to thee. 

Fain would 1 walk with thee, my Grod, In every grief thy mercy sec, 
And make thy presence light around, And through the paths of duty more, 

And every step on holy ground. Conscious of thine encircling love. 

Gasucll. 

1. What is the first meaning of '' faith " ? Faithfulness,^ 
or consecration, (XXVI.) — In what Old Testament text 
is this meaning found ? ^^-TTie jtist shall live hy his faith" 
Hab. i. 4. — What does this mean ? (XIV. 4.) That the 
good man is saved, simply in being good.^ Acts x. 35 ; 
Job i. 1. 

2. What religious feeling sustains this goodness? 
Reverence. (IX. 3.) — What is this feeling called in the 
Bible? Prov. i. 7; Acts x. 2. — What other feeling ac- 
companies it? Trust} (IX. 2.) — What else does Chris- 
tian faith impl^*? Aspiration} — What is aspiration? 
(XIV. 4, XXVII. 5, XXX.) 

3. In what Old Testament character was faith emi- 
nently shown? Gal. iii. 9. — What did his faith mean? 
Trying to do right '^ and trusting God. (XII I. 1, 2.) — When 
was it specially shown? Gen. xii. 1-5, xv. 5, 6, xxiL 
1-18.' — What was Abraham called? James ii. 23. — 
What does this mean?'' 

4. Why must faithfulness precede trust? ^ — What did 
Paul say of Abraham's faith ? That it was Christian in 
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germ. Gal. iii. 29. — Why was it not fully Christian ? Gal. 
iv. 1-7; Heb. iii. 5, 6.— What, then, is Christian faith 
in God? Filial communion with God? (XVI. 5, n. 6, 
XVII. n. 6, XXV. n. 11.) 

5. How does faith save ? It overcomes our selfishtiess, — 
How? It takes us away from ourselves in obedient trust and 
love, — What else saves in the same way ? Rom. viii. 24, 
xiii. 10. —What is saving faith in Christ ? ^° (XVII. 5, n, 8.) 

1. Farrar'8 "St. Paul" (Dutton & Co., 1879), vol. ii. p. 193. — " Obedience to oon- 
■cience partakes of the nature of faith." Martineau's " Essays " (1866), vol. i. p. 863. 
**A voluntary devotion to the best ideal known. ^ Picton*s " Mystery of Matter,** p. 167 ; 
■ee the essays on " Faith and Sight ** and " The Essential Nature of Religion.'* 

2. Farrar, vol. ii. p. 193; Picton, p. 304. — Faith means " faithfulness ** in Luke 
xxii. 32, Rom. iii. 3. See Picton, pp. 306, 307. 

8. *' The predisposition to regard good as stronger than evil." Picton, p. 166. 

4. "Faith [is] the heavenly trust and aspirations of our nature.*' Martineau's 
"Studies," p. 467. "Not only trust and sympathy, but aspiration.** Freemantle*s 
" Secular Life,'* p. 47. " What the New Testament calls faith is itself a moral aspi- 
ration.** Matheson's " New Testament Morality,** p. 106. 

6. " His [Abraham's] faith transpires in the uprightness which sent'him on his way 
straightforward.** Stanley*s " Jewish Church,** vol. i. lect. i. p. 21. 

6. " He [Grod] saw into the heart of faithful Abraham, and took tb« will for the 
deed.** Abbott*s "Bible Lessons,** p. 239. This means that Abraham*s attempted 
sacrifice of Isaac would have been in itself wrong, for it was really suggested by an 
old superstition, and not divinely commanded (Hedge's "Ways of the Spirit,'* pp. 
59-60) ; but as the motive was good, — t. e., Abraham's earnest wish to do what was 
pleasing to God, — this good motive was accepted. (XIIL n. 1.) Thus his &ith 
"justified" him, — t. e., set him right with (Jod; and it was "counted to him for 
righteousness," because the essence of righteousness is the right motive. 

7. " Beloved of God " and " chosen by God," and " the first distinct historical wit- 
ness, at least for his own race and country, to Monotheism.*' Stanley, pp. 17, 18. 

8. " Trust is the belief in another's goodness on the inspiration of your own,** " the 
quick instinct by which the pure heart recognizes purity." "Hours of Thought,** 
vol. ii. pp. 1, 2. For "faith ** as belief Bee p. 23 of these Lessons, last note; p. 29, n. 
8, 4 ; p. 31, n. 5, last sentence ; also Heb. xi. \S, 

9. " Hours of Thought,** vol. ii. pp. 66, 73, 84-85, 88-89. 

10. " By faith in Christ Paul meant union with Christ," i. e., union in the deepest 
sympathies of heart and soul. Matheson*s " New Testament Morality,*' p. 109. " The 
essential definition of a Christian [is] one to whose affections Qod and Christ are so dear 
and so manifest that he would do the right of his own heart's love, though there were 
no outward law in the universe.** Thom's " Corinthians," p. 286. 



XXX. 
HOPE. 

Forgetting those things that are behind and reach- 
ing forth unto those things that are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.— phil. in. 13, 14. 

bright ideals I how ye shine As here I lay my brow in dust 
Aloft in realms of air ; And breathe my lowly psalm, — 

Ye pour your streams of light divine That not for heights of victory won. 
Above our low despair. But those I tried to gain, 

Ah ! this one thought of hope and trust Will come my gracious Lord's " Well done I " 

Comes with its soothing balm. And love's effacing rain. 

Sbabs. 

1. When is hope a Christian grace ?^ Matt. vi. 33. — 
Why is the mere hope of pleasure not a grace ? It is selfish.^ 

— When is the hope of immortality a Christian hope? 
When it looks forward to endless moral progress. — Why does 

it thus look forward ? Because immortality will give better op- 
portunities of fulfilling the divine trust of life,^ (XXVIII, 2.) 

— How does hope rise out of faith ? * (XXIX. 2.) Gal. v. 5. 

2. What kind of hope, then, is peculiarly Christian? 
Aspiration.^ (XXVII. 5.) — What is its aim ? The per- 
fection of God as revealed in Christ.^ Phil. iii. 14. — What 
beatitude and precept refer to this? Matt. v. 6, 48. 

3. What accompanies aspiration? (XXVII. 4.) — 
Why? We should not aspire, if we did not feel our inferior- 
ity. — Wh}' has Judaism no aspiration V (XXVII. 2, 4.) 

4. Why is it necessary in the noblest life? Without it 
there can he no growth, ^ — What happens if there is no 
growth? Some change for the worse? 
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5. Why cannot an ideal as a mere thought in our own 
minds have much moral power ? It does not awaken rever- 
ence and love. (IX. 3, w. 9.) — Why did the noblest pagan- 
ism have far less moral power than Christianity ? (XVI. 4.) 
— What, then, is needed ? ^° — What object of reverent love 
does Christianity offer? Phil. iii. 14. (XVII. 5, XVIII. 5, 
XXV. n. 11.) 

1. " When you have pnt away each selfish expectation, you may be sure that your 
every hope will be crowned with fulfilment ; nothing will seem too high to become the 
object of aspiration." " Oxford Sermons," p. 102. 

2. " Hope, like faith, is in itself neutral and colorless, neither a virtue nor a vice, 
taking its color and its quality from its object." " Oxford Sermons,*' p. 90. 

8. " The highest object of hope for man is the perfection of his nature.'* " Lux 
Mundi,'* p. 415. 

4. " Hope is faith in Christ directed to the future." Farrar's " St. Paul,'* vol. ii. 
p. 238. 

6. '* The dominant feature of Christian character [is] a deep sense of the ideal as not 
yet attained.** "Lux Mundi,** p. 420. "The whole faith is as an unutterable sigh 
after an ideal perfection." Martineau*s " Studies,** p. 307. 

" The temper of aspiration, the earnest ideality, the sense of infinite want, with 
feith in infinite possibilities, the soiTOwful unrest in the present, with irrepressible 
struggle for a better future, are impressed on the poetry, the art, the social life of 
Christendom.** " Studies,** p. 309. 

6. "The fatherhood of God is the only true object of hope." "Oxford Ser- 
mons," p. 90. 

7. The first Psalm (vs. 1-3) expresses the self-righteous contentment of Judaism. 
This is well illustrated by the story of the young ruler. (Matt. xix. 20, Mark x. 20, 
Luke xviii. 21.) The fourth Beatitude (Matt. v. 6) expresses the Christian spirit of 
infinite aspiration. 

8. " Of every low state of character, this apathy toward all that is above it is the 
worst symptom.*' Martineau's " Endeavors,*' p. 372. " The root of all moral being is 
moral aspiration." Matheson's " New Testament Morality,** p. 146. " The recognition 
of a divine ideal in some shape or other is the first step to the prosecution of a divine 
life." Blackie's " Four Phases," p. 231. 

9. "We can no more preserve a stationary attitude in the moral world than we can 
refuse to accompany the physical earth in its rotation." Martineau's " Endeavors,** 
p. 405. This is illustrated by the decay of Judaism into Pharisaism. 

10. "The upward look is not in fact realized except through the attraction of 
objective character above us ; other minds, beyond our station, first call this sentiment 
into life." Tbid., "Types," vol. ii. p. 162. " We cannot venerate our own idea." Ibid,, 
" Ideal Substitutes for God " (A. U. A. Tract), p. 11 ; in " Essays " (1891), vol. iv. p. 277- 
"Unless your 'ideal* reveals the real, it can have no power.** "Essaya," vol. iv. 
p. 265. 



XXXI. 

LOVE. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the grreatest of these is charity- —i coii. xm. 13. 

Make channels for the streams of love. For we must share, if we would keep 
Where they may broadly run, That blessing from above ; 

And love hath overflowing streams Ceasing to give, we cease to have, — 
To fill them every one. Such is the law of love. 

TSENCH. 

1. What is the Golden Rule? Matt. vii. 12. — What 
is another form of it? ^ Matt. xix. 19. [Matt. xxii. 39 ; 
Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14.] — What other name has it? 
James ii. 8. — Where did Jesus find it?^ Lev. xix. 18. 

— How did he enlarge it? (XV. 4.) 

2. What is the Christian law of love? To love others 
more than we love ourselves, John xv. 1 2 ; Eph. v. 2 ; 
Gal. vi. 2. — How was this love shown by Jesus ? John 
XV. 13. [Phil. ii. 5-8 ; 1 Peter ii. 21 ; 1 John iii. 16.] — 
What is this law called? (XXVIII. n. 8, 10.)— How 
does it differ from patriotism? It makes sacrifices for all 
mankind. 

3. How is the law of Christ higher than that of Moses ? 
The latter is merely equity^ not tt ue love? — What ma}' often 
be the motive in obe3'ing Moses's law? Luke vi. 32-34. 

— What is the Christian motive?* Luke vi. 35, 36. — 
What does the law of Moses mean by " sin " in relations 
to fellow-men ? Hatred of fellow- Jews or of other people 
living among the Jews, Lev. xix. 18, 34. (XV. 4, XXIV. 3.) 

— What does Christianity mean by it? The absence of 
Christ-like love for all men,^ (XXIII. 5.) Luke x. 30-37. 
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4. What duty to enemies does Christ's law teach? 
Matt. V. 44. — What was allowed in earlier times? Matt. 
V. 43. [Ex. xxi. 23-25.] — Was forgiveness sometimes 
taught in the Old Testament? Prov. xxiv. 29. 

5. What word describes Christian love? 1 Cor. xiii. 
1-13.' — How is this love a new thing in human life? It 
loves all men because they are God^s children}*'^ (XV. 1, 5.) 
— How is its unselfishness shown ? It loves the evil, who 
do not deserve love} (XX. 2, 5 ; XXII. w. 9 ; XXVIII. 
fi. 8, 10.) Matt. V. 44-48. 

1. "The Golden Rule lays down the law of conduct. * Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself' lays down the analogous rule of character V L. Abbott's " Signs of 
Promise," p. 233. 

2. " It was a summary of Jewish law ; it was not his [Christ's] statement of the 
Christian law of life." Ibid. p. 233. 

3. "Equality, — that is the key-word of Judaism; self-sacrifice, — that is the key- 
word of Christian living." "The problem with him [Christ] always was, not how he 
could hold an even balance with mankind, but how much he could pour out of himself 
into the hearts and lives of others." Ibid. pp. 237, 238. 

4. " It was reserved to Jesus to announce our duty to man in its subordination to 
our higher relation to Grod, to make it only part of that filial love which reflects on all 
our brethren the tenderness which it supremely feels toward their Father and ours." 
Geikie's "Christ," ch. 37. (XXVI. n. 7). 

5. " The greatest difficulties which society has to encounter spring fundamentally 
from a deficiency of brotherly love." Blackie's " Four Phases," p. 235. (XVll. 2, 3.) 

6. "Charity is a thoroughly good rendering of his [Paul's] meaning." It is "gen- 
erosity to those in need, whether the need be bodily or spiritual ; " " love battling 
against difficulties ; " " love which loves against lovelessness, — a responsibility to 
which Judaism was a stranger." Matbesou's "New Testament Morality," pp. 173, 
174, 36. 

7. " The love of man as man, because he is man," — " the spirit of human brotheiv 
hood, grounded on the fact of humanity, and disregarding every other fact." Ibid. 
pp. 193, 175. "Distinctively Christian love." Farrar's " Early Days" (Dutton's ed.), 
p. 559. "The idea of love as revealed in Christianity differs from the idea of love as 
manifested in other faiths." It "was transformed so radically as almost to become a 
distinct creation." Matheson, pp. 166, 195. 

8. "A power to seek for objects which are at present unworthy of it," "the fruit 
of the spirit of sacrifice." " All pre-Christian love is a form of self-love." Ibid. 
pp. 173, 176, 175. For an analysis of the meaning of "love" in other religions, see 
ibid. pp. 34-38, 167-173. 
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XXXII. 

TRUSTING GOD IN DEATH. 

The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 

1 John ii. 17. 

Know well, my Bool, God's hand controls And not on a blind and aimless way 

Whatever thou fearest; The spirit goeth. 

Round him in calmest music rolls In life, in death, in dark and light, 

Whate'er thou hearest. All are in God's care ; 

What to thee is shadow to him is day, Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of night, 

And the end he knoweth ; And he is there. 

Whittibk. 

1. In Bible times, where were the dead thought to be?^ 
Matt. xii. 40. (XII. 1, n. 1.) — What word in our Eng- 
lish New Testament often means onl}- this? Matt. xi. 23. 
[Matt. xvi. 18 ; Acts ii. 27, 31 ; Rev. i. 18, xx. 13.] — 
But what does *' hell " sometimes mean? ^ Matt. v. 22, 29. 

— What is meant b}^ " Abraham's bosom " ? Luke xvi. 22. 
The place of happiness in the under-world.^ 

2. Where was it thought that Jesus went at death? 
Acts ii. 31. — Where did he himself expect to go? Matt, 
xvi. 21, xxvi. 29, 64; John xvi. 5, 16, xvli. 11, xx. 17. 

— What new doctrines about the future life did he teach? 
Luke XX. 27-36 ; John xi. 24-26. (XII. 2.) 

3. What else do his words suggest about the future life ? 
John xiv. 2,3. — What is " the Father's house " ? The whole 
universe^ seen and unseen, — Whj' should we call it bj' this 
name? Matt. vi. 25-32. — What is meant by "man- 
sions " ? The various seen and unseen worlds^ or spheres of 
life} — Can we form any picture of the unseen worlds? 
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4. What faith sustained the wisest of the Jews? 
Ps. cxxxix. 7, 8, cxlv. 8, 9. — How did Jesus teach the 
same faith ? Luke xx. 38. — What assures us of the 
immortality of aU souls ?« (XV. 1, 2, n. 4 ; XVI. n. 4 ; 
XXV. n. 11.) 

5. How should we regard death? 1 Cor. xv. 44. — Why 
is it a providential necessity in this world? — In what 
sense has Jesus abolished it? Rom. viii. 38, 39. [2 Tim. 
1. 10 ; Heb. ii. 15 ; 1 John iii. 14.] — Who alone can have 
a clear faith in immortalitj' ? John xi. 25 ; 1 John ii. 17. 
—What is meant by "believing in Christ"? (XVII. 5 ; 
XXIX. n. 10.) 

1. '* The dead were left in their nether abode, forever isolated from the genuine life 
of upper earth, and excluded from the sympathies of the living, except in so far as they 
famished examples of good or evil, or were the foundations of divine promises which 
underlay the development of the nation.'* '* Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob lived in the 
memory of the pious ; their present [existence] in Sheol [the under- world] was forgotten 
or unregarded." Toy's " Judaism and Christianity," pp. 878, 379. 

2. "Except in the Synoptics [Matthew, Mark, and Luke] and the Apocalypse, almost 
nothing u said of hell [as a place of punishment] in the New Testament." "Only 
general expressions, such as ' destruction,* are employed '* [except in James iii. 6, Jude 
tI. 18, and 2 Peter ii. 4, 27]. " It may be true that the conception of the place of punish- 
ment became distincter after Paul's time," his Epistles being the earliest part of the 
New Testament. Tbid. p. 406. 

8. " The expression is derived from the Roman habit of reclining at table.** Ibid. 
p. 409. The most honored guest was placed on the right hand of the host, so that as 
he reclined on his left side his head would be close to the bosom of the host. This 
phrase, then, meant simply a place where the righteous would be near Abraham as his 
honored guests. 

4. "People sometimes imagine that after death we shall have no more locality, but 
be in all places at once. But as finite beings we shall be somewhere, and not every- 
where.** " We must not believe in two places only hereafter, heaven and hell. The 
other world is, no doubt, as full of variety as this.** " Jesus says explicitly that there 
are many different conditions in the other world, as in this.'* Clarke*s " Common Sense 
in Religion,*' pp. 216, 224, 226 ; also " Orthodoxy,** pp. 304-824. (XII. 4, n. 6, 7, 8. ) 

6. " Though we sink in the darkness, his arms break our fall, 
And in death, as in life, he is Father of all." — Whitties. 
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